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NOTES ON THE SAGA OF RAMA IN THAILAND 
by 
Christian Velder 


Vientiane 


The Legend of Rama in Khmer Tradition 


In Angkor in Cambodia the remains of the Hindu religion of 
the Khmers speak to us from the ruins of more than fifty temples. 
The most important of them is Angkor Wat, decorated with sandstone 
reliefs all around its enclosure. On the western side the reliefs show 
the episode of the fight for Longka from the legend of Rama as it 
was understood from its Indian sources by the Khmer artists. The 
Baphuon temple (mid-11th century) is also decorated with reliefs from 
the Khmer Phrea Ream legend. Bernard Groslier states in Angkor! 
that episodes from the story of Rama have often served as decora- 
tions in Khmer temples. 


When the Thai came from Yunnan and infiltrated gradually 


the whole of what is now Thailand, they were confronted with the * 


Khmer civilisation which left its imprint forever on Thai soil in the 
ruins of Phra Wihan, Lopburi and Phimai. The Thai were subjected 
to the influence of Khmer traditions; their language accepted Khmer 
words and the Khmer alphabet was taken over and, in fact, was used 
in central Thailand to recent times as the sole medium in which to 
write the holy textbooks—the Trai Pitok. Among the spiritual values 
the Thai took from the Khmer, the story of Rama had an important 
place. The story is also popular among the Thai. Even today the 
adventures of Phra Ram are best known by the people and the import- 
ance of the tales of Rama is matched only by the stories linked with 
the previous existences and the life of the Buddha. 


Models from the Legend _ 


The stories of Rama transmitted by the Khmers to the Thai 
immigrants have been transformed and extended. The legend snited 
the taste and the character of the Thai.? 


1) London 1957 p. 213. 

2) Sathien Koset Upakon Ramakien Bangkok 1952 p. 7 ff. Phrabat Somdet Phra 
Mongkutklao Bokoet Ramakien Bangkok 1960, Introduction. MRW 
Sumonchart Sawatdikun Wanakadi thai unpublished manuscript of university 

lecture given 28th January 1961. 
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Parents and educators used to show the figures of the legend as 
models or as a warning to children. Thus the tales of Rama play 
their part in the education and the forming of the character of the 
young Thai. Phra Ram, the great hero, is brave and fair. He makes 
good his mistake towards his wife; thus he merits the grace of the 
gods. As ruler he is the model of kings. Nang Sida is beautiful in 
souland body. Her faithful love is imperturbable. Seduction cannot 
shake her firmness. Her constant character makes her an example 
for all women. Hanuman, the monkey, is the first soldier of the king. 
His capability, devotion and sense of justice make him the ideal 
subordinate, especially as he is always friendly and easily satisfied. 
Thotsakan, the ten-headed demon, is in Thailand the personification of 
all evil. Sympathetic aspects of his character, made clear in the 
story, are suppressed in the black-and-white painting of popular 
tradition. The king of the monkeys, Phali, shows how a great hero 
and capable leader ruins himself through hybrid ambitions. Phra Lak 
is the loyal brother of the king, ready to fulfill any wish of the elder, 
ready to accept and execute orders. 


Phra Ram, Hanuman, Nang Sida, Thotsakan and the many 
minor heroes of the legend, Phali, Phra Lak, the monkey-generals and 
the demon-princes represent human life in its different facets. The 
Thai people regard them as examples of human society. This is the 
reason for the popularity of the main characters of the legend of 
Rama. 


The Legend in Thai Literature? 


The first document in Thai language and Thai letters is the 
stone of King Khun Ramkhamhaeng of 1283. And this first Thai 
document contains an allusion to the legend of Rama. When it 
enumerates geographic locations it names the cave of Phra Ram near 
the Sampat River in the vicinity of Sukhothai. Anothercave nearby 
is known as Sida cave. Two verses for the consecration of water 
originated under king Rama Thibodi in the 15th century. They speak 
of Rama and his brother Lak. A poem on the victory of Phra Ram 


3) This section follows mostly Sathien Koset op. cit. pp. 170-73. 
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l over Longka, the city of the demons, has also to be dated to the fif- 
j teenth century, in the reiga of King Phra Borom Trai Lokhanat. 
Verses about Thotsarot, the father of Phra Ram, and about Nang Sida, 
his wife, date back to the reign of Phra Narai Maharat (1656-1688); 
another poem speaks of Rama and his march against Longka; of his 
holy arrow subduing the demons. Allusions to Rama's absence from 
Ayuthaya during fourteen years belong to this same period. Phra 
Horathibodi speaks in his verses of Rama and the demon's daughter 
Benyakai who floated ashore in the shape of Nang Sida. Inthe time 
of King Phra Borom Kot (1732-1758) Chao Fa Thammathibet speaks 
in a poem of the final restitution of Nang Sida. The subject of an- 
other poem is the destruction of the demons and Mayarap, the king of 
the world below, appears in a third. In this same century the lakhon 
of Nang Manora makes mention of two scenes of the legend: the her- 
mit Chanok discovers Nang Sida in a lotus bud and adopts her; and 
Phra Ram chops off the hands and feet of the indecent Samanakha. 
In the lakhon play of Sang Thong—also 18th century—we meet Sida 
and Hanuman. In the novel Khun Chang Khun Phen - 19th century— 
Sida is shown as an example of faithful love to the heroine Wan 
Thong During the Thonburi period (1768-1782) Phraya Mahanu- 
phap mentions in one of his nirat poems a scene in which Rama kills 
o the demon Marit, the golden deer. The early Ratanakosin era sees 
the amalgamation of all the various tales and episodes and the estab- 
lishment of an encyclopedic written version of the legend. 


The Ramakien 


When Ayuthaya was burned in 1767, almost all works of Thai 
$ literature were lost. This is the reason why we do not have any 
i M complete version of the story of Rama dating back to earlier times.® | 
2 Short scenes only testify for an earlier version; e.g. greetings to the | 
Gods (17th century), a fragment out of Rama's fight against Thotsa- 
kan (18th century), the teaching of Thotsarot and the instruction of 
Sukhrip by his dieing brother Phali, both from the era of King Phra ¿ 
4) Horathibodi Chindamani Bangkok 1914. s 


5) Bangkok 1917. 
6) Phrabat Somdet Phra Mongkutklao op. cit. p. 178. 
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Narai Maharat (17th century). There are almost no complete scenes 
from very early times which have come down to us. The texts about 
the kidnapping of Nang Sida, about Rama's entry in Khitkhin (the 
monkey's city) about Hanuman's mission to Longka, the burning of 
the city, about the march against Longka, the transformation of Ben- 
yakai and the war against Mayarap—all these date from the l7th 
century. From the 18th century we have only a few fragments by 
unknown authors.¿ After Ayuthaya was demolished, King Taksin of 
Thonburi ordered the collection of ancient lakhon scenes connected 
with the legend of Rama but only King Phra Phuttha Yotfa, the first 
monarch of the Bangkok period, set about this systematically. By 
1797 he had collected all available material from sources written and 
oral. This compilation amounts to not less than 52086 verses. Thus 
the work has been saved and handed down to us. The writers, under 
the orders of the king, used the Sanskrit version of the Ramayana of 
Walmiki, a version in Hindi, one in Tamil and one in Bengali. Also 
many stories were reproduced that do not belong to the Indian 
tradition. This is why the Ramakien is far greater in volume than its 
Indian sources. The Ramakien of Rama I is ancestor to all subsequent 
adaptations andeditions. The Ramakien has since been printed several 
times;? here, quotations will follow the Khurusapha edition. 
King Phra Phuttha Loetla, Rama Il, in about 1815 transformed 

a number of scenes of the Ramakien and rearranged them for the 
lakhon stage. Similar work was done by King Monkhut, Rama IV, 
in about 1825, and King Wachirawut, Rama VI, inabout 1910.19 The 
last version of the Ramakien thus far seems to be the prose edition 
of Phikun Thongnoi.!! About a quarter of the book consists of quo- 
tations in verse, i.e. the most important parts have been reproduced 
in their original form. ES 

7) Schweisguth, Paul Etude sur la littérature siamoise Paris, Imprimerie Nationale 

1951 list pp. 395-97 nos. 1,2,3,4,32,33. 
8) Ibid. nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23. 
9) Available in 4 volumes of 2976 pages, edited by Khurusapha, Bangkok. 


10) Schweisguth op. cit. nos. 5, 12, 21, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 
11) Bangkok 1954, 1260 pages. 
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Besides these versions there have also been a few in dialect; 
of which the best known is the Pha Lak Pha Lam of Laos!? which 
might also have been known in the Lao part of Thailand.!? Another 
version existed around Lopburi, where the tale of Kokakamak is 
remembered still, though it has not been completely accepted by the 
Ramakien. E 

A short English version of The Ramakirti or the Thai version of 
the Ramayana first appeared in Bangkok in 1940. The Swami Satya 
Nantaburi has retold the story of Rama following Indian sources and 
using the Indian forms of the proper names. Important scenes have 


yi been suppressed, others can hardly be identified. A few years ago 


there was published a German translation which relates the complete 
Ramakien in an abridged version aimed at being faithful to tke 
original in spite of its restricted extent.!* 

There are only two detailed research papers on the Ramakien 
in its historic aspects written by Thai scholars : the dmana A 
by Rama VI and the aunsarmnnesn by Sathien Koset..5 Among '. 
western scholars only René Nicolas has published a long critical 
paper on the Ramakien.!® 


. Quotations from the Legend 

€ A great number of current expressions of proverbial value in 
modern Thai can be traced back to the Ramakien. A selection is now 
noted: ımzınuasn? ‘to fly further than Longka’ means to overdo 
|. something. Jasan >to measure the hoofprints’ means to be con- 
-.  temptuous of one's parents. The young buffalo Thoraphi measures 
N his hoof in the hoofprint of his father because he wants to kill him as 


12) Deydier, Henri Le Ramayana Lao unpublished thesis. Establishes ‘a Lao 

k tradition independent of the Thai legend. 

NES r1» fado balnon andumısiugan a verse in lao-thai, understood in 

SN Bangkok as ‘I think of my wife in the toilet.’ But in the Northeast MIN 
means ‘bedroom’. 

14) Velder, Christian Der Kampf der Gotter und Damonen Schweinfurt, neues 
forum 1962, 326 pages. 

15) Op. cit. i 

16) Nicolas, René ‘Le Ramayana Siamois’ Extreme Asie Saigon 1928 nos. 19-25. 
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soon as he is grownup. In the same sense anm is said of ‘a child like 
Thoraphi’ is one who does not obey his parents. 83nnwnw *Ongkhot 
rolls his tail’, is said of a boaster because Ongkhot used to roll up his 
tail and git on it in order to be of equal height with the demon king. 
\aevshaunır ‘to let the horse Upakan free’, means to tempt somebody. 
ne EN 

The horse of the king of Ayuthaya may not be ridden or even touched 
by anyone who does not belong to the lineage of the king. The 
expression is also used in Mak Ruk-Thai chess. duuunsong, the name 
of the eighteen monkey commanders of the Ramakien, is used fora 
group of naughty boys. 31wonis,the nickname of king Thotsakan, is 
used for people who do not have good manners. 314417 ‘elephant with 
large tusks’, is a rascal good-for-nothing. The king of the demons got 
this second name because Phra Isuan once rammed the tusks of his 
elephant into the chest of Thotsakan to punish the demon for attempt- 
ing to kill his brother. te hese tusks stuck in the body of Thotsakan 
until his death. arusmleuumanı “beautiful as Sida’, is a girl of 
especial attraction. If she has nicely drawn eyebrows, one says 
halms ‘her brows are drawn like the bow of Phra Ram’. 
The expression iy] ‘Khon is dead’, means to finish, to end. It 
comes from the play with leather silhouettes (Nang Yai) about which 
we will speak later. The scene which ends with the death of Khon, 
the brother of Thotsakan, was so well liked that it was played again 
and again. At the end the expression ‘finally Khon is dead’ has been 
transferred to situations of daily life. 


The stories of Rama also play a certain role in the supersti- 
tions of the people. The books of the fortune-tellers are filled with 
hints to the legend. The magic incantations of the source are often 
the modal,for more recent magic. One special incantation may be 
cited: manWalsnnann ‘the magic of Hanuman's heart”. In fact, the 
entire Ramakien once served magic purposes; for whoever was able 
to read the complete epic in seven days and seven nights could make 
the heavens rain for three days and nights.!? 


17) MRW Sumonchart op. cit. 
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Names and expressions 


Since the Sukhothai period many important kings of Thailand 
carry names of heroes of the legend of Rama. Khun Ramkhamhaeng, 
the creator of the Sukhothai alphabet was named after Phra Ram. 
In the Ayuthaya period there is Phra Ramesuan, a name derived by 
combining Phra Ram and Phra Isuan—the highest god of the Ramakien. 
Then there are Phra Ramarat, Rama the king; Phra Ramathibodi, 
Rama the leader; Phra Eka Thotsarot, the unique Thotsarot, the wise 
father of the Rama of the legend. The Bangkok period was initiated 
by Chao Phya Chakri who was crowned under the name of Rama 
Thibodi and who made history under the name of Rama I. The 
Chakri dynasty, called after the discus of Phra Narai, reigns today. 
The kings of this dynasty are all called Rama and might be considered 
incarnations of the hero. King Chulalongkorn, Rama V, was still so 
much identified with the Rama of the legend that on his return from 
Europe in 1897 the court presented a masked play on the royal plaza: 
Phra Ram returns to Ayuthaya!*. 


Names of simple citizens sometime also come from the legend 
of Rama, as shown by the registers of students in Bangkok schools. 
The main reservoir of expressions from the legend, though, is in 
military nomenclature. Several ships of the Royal Navy carry names 
from the Ramakien: más *Phali governs the world’ and aniw 
nimio: ‘Sukhrip reigns over the city. Big guns are named after the 
six monkey-generals of Rama's army: auununaay ‘Nin Non pierces 
the shield’, d3tauusuwg ‘the hundred-thousandfold gallant Surasen’, 
qaniauaunen ‘the hundred-thousand times brave Surakan, Siwy 
unasqns *Chomphuphan shows his power’, anininan? «Sukhrip breaks — 
the royal umbrella’ and sanis tuor ool ‘Hanuman cuts the head 
of Mayarap’. «A 


Even names of demons are cited : w0:08423 ‘Khon destroys 

Do = - ERAT COE a 
all’, Hunssanınns ‘the bow of Inthorachit and anınanına Asurapha 
kills the soldiers; The Royal Colours show Hanuman attacking the 
enemy. In boxing also are certain expressions from the story of 
Rama. During the danced presentation or dedication the boxer 


18) Sathien Koset op. cit. p. 180. 
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assumes certain poses like w4unamüuw *Hanuman hands over the 


ring’, nassımunasrı “Rama shoots his arrow' and nunnismaunan Kum- 
phakan awakens his spear’. 

It would be interesting to study signets and seals currently 
used in Thailand. Official stamps, coats of arms of companies and 
simple seairings in remote silvershops carry many heraldic symbols 
of the mythological world of the Ramakien. In fact, silversmiths 
almost never take motifs from Buddhist tradition but rather most 
frequently from the legend of Rama : the monkey Hanuman, the god- 
dess of lightning Mani Mekhala and the god of thunder Ramasun, 
Nang Sida and Phra Ram, the demon Nonthok with his diamond finger 
and many more heroes and gods. 

Even plants and fruits are sometimes called by names from the 
Ramakien: nsumnám ‘Krachao Sida’ is the fruit which Sida ate 


during her stay in the woods, gwam ‘Chaipha Sida’ is a wild 


banana, which is also called aluusanı ‘Sabai Nang Sida? because it is 
said to look like the rolled neckcloth Sida left to Phra Ram when she 
was carried away to Longka. Another plant is called uiis *buri 
Phra Ram’—the cigar of Rama, auañınn ‘samo Phiphek is a fruit like 
azunänı ‘lamut Sida”. A palm tree is called nuviala lassie ‘the tree of 
the heart of Mayarap’, because the heart of the demon once lived a 
bee’s life in a palm tree. 

Finally, a certain tinted semi-precious stone is called uita 


vain the ‘canine-tooth of Hanuman’. 
` 


Dramatic art 

Traditional Thai dramatic art has in all times taken its material 
and subjects from the legend of Rama. 

Today the most important play on stage is the lakhon, a kind 
of opera-like ballet. There are a number of special lakhon plays 
adapted from the legend that suit the taste of rural as well as urban - 
folk because the scenes can be modeled and adjusted to the audience. 
The same theme can be represented in a coarse and rough or in a 
solemn and refined manner. The Ramakien offers a wide range of 
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subjects to the lakhon writers and actors and this is the reason why 
they prefer to play scenes from the legend of Rama- these being 


presented more often than any other. 


Since olden days the play with leather silhouettes stood side- 
by-side with the lakhon. The play of the Nang Yar, the ‘large hides’ 
uses excised figures ornamentally drawn before on cowskin and is 
performed in front of ascreen lit from behind. Better known is the 
shadcw-play where the same kind of figure is projected onto the 
screen from behind. The figures, stretched between bamboo sticks, 
are held above the heads of the piayers. Originally one to two meters 
high, the figures have been replaced by shorter ones, the Nang Talung, 
which have movable arms and legs and which can be manoevered 
more easily. The Nang Talung have a tradition different from the 
Nang Yai as they seem to have come to Bangkok through southern 
Thailand, most likely from Indonesia. One still can find a few shadow- 
play groups in Bangkok, but they all refuse to use Nang Yai. 


The play with leather-figures is known since the Sukhothai 
period (13th to 15th centuries).19 It shows scenes only from the legend 
of Rama. The introduction first invokes the non-Buddhist gods of 
the legend, Phra Isuan, Phra Phrom and Phra Narai; then are produced 
the adversaries Phra Ram and Thotsakan and the wise hermit Riisi 
shows his knowledge in wedic charms and mystery; and, finally, the 
symbolic fight between the black and the white monkey, impersonated 
in the Ramakien by Nin Non and Hanuman. This introduction is the 
same, whatever the actual play. 


The Masked Play, third branch of traditional dramatic art, 
might have originated from the Nang Yai.2° Its subjects are all 
taken from the story of Rama. The masked heroes dance their parts 
following the traditional musie and the declamation of the verses of 
the epic by special singers and speakers in the background. Originally 
the players of the Nang Yai figures might have been masked to suit 
their parts, but these figures were put aside and, since, the masks 
19) Nicolas, René “Le théátre d'ombres” Journal of the Siam Society nO 21,1927. 
20) HH Prince Dhani Nivat ‘The Shadow-play as a possible origin of the masked 
play” Journal of the Siam Society no 37, 1949. 
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are exact copies of the figures on hides.2! One who knows the 
iconography of the Nang Yai recognizes immediately all the different 
characters of the Masked Play which today is often performed in the 
theatre and for certain ceremonies. 


Fine arts 

The oral and written tradition of the pop 
supported by the fine arts. The heroes and scenes from the stories 
around Rama played and still play an important part in the decoration 
of Buddhist temples. In this respect the temples of the Thai are related 
directly to the Khmer temples—of which Wat Mahathat in Phnom 
Penh displays 193 murals of the Phrea Ream legend. The oldest 
Thai murals, from ihe Ayuthaya period, are to be seen in the cave OF 
Yala. The visitor recognizes on the right wall the goddess Mant 
Mekhala and the demon Ramasun, the deities of lightning and thun- 
der from the preface of the Ramakien. E 

There are a few other paintings belonging to the legend ‘of 
Rama that date back to the Ayuthaya period. The lacquer pavilion of 
HH Princess Chumphot of Nakhon Sawan, built in Ayuthaya under 


AAA u E 
Kin Phra Narai Mabarat, now stands in Bangkok. Inside are painted 
f the Buddha has been retold 


in pictures; but below is the story of Phra Ram, starting with the 
return of Rama to Ayuthaya and running through almost all of the 
war of Rama's brothers Phra Phrot and Phra Sathrut against the 
rebellious demons—a part of the legend very rarely seen. On the 
southern wall of a pavilion of the temple Buddhai Sawan in Ayuthaya 
there were visible previously some illustrations to the story of Rama 
of the 18th century. A few remains and copies of the pictures of 
Thotsakan and Phra Lak have been preserved. 

In Phitsanulok tbe temple Rat Burana (dating from the mid- 
19th century) shows also murals from the legend. The subject is the 
concluding part of the war of Rama against Thotsakan, ending with 
the death of the ten-headed king. In Bangkok several temples are 
decorated with murals depicting the legend of Rama. Between the 
windows of the Wihan of Wat Suthat (dating from the mid-19th 


ular legend was 


21) HH Prince Dhani Nivat The Nang Bangkok 1956 p. 3s 
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rage of Rama. The 


century) are depicted heroes from the entou 
Si Ratana Satsadaram, 


arcades paralleling the outer walls of Wat Phra 
ple of the Royal Palace, are covered from top to bottom and 
h murals depicting the Ramakien. Originally 
nt form was created 


and the present is 


the tem 
in all their length wit 
dating from the time of king Rama III, the prese 


in 1927. The older version has disappeared 
continually under repair. The Ramakien is retold on the murals that 
begin to the right of the now closed entrance from the Royal Plaza: 


starting with the birth of Nang Sida and ending with the final restora- 
tion of peace. O ds of pilgrims move 


a the weekly holy days crow 
along the wall tel f Rama just as their 


ling their children the story © 
illiterate fathers Or grandfather 


s once told it to them. 
In addition to the scenes of the legend on murals we know of 
epresentation of the legend 


of Rama in relief. The 
temple Phra Chethuphon, situated behind the Royal Temple, displays 
152 marble reliefs, 42.5 centimeters Square. These are said to have 
been brought from Ayuthaya after the destruction of that city- 
Originally. there must have been many more because the story is 
incomplete. Two slabs are still in Ayuthaya—now in the museum. 
The slabs relate the Ramakien from the kidnapping of Nang Sida to the 
killing of the ten-headed demon Sahatsadecha—not Thotsakan! Many 
temples show various Of Rama's monkeyS and the subdued and con- 
verted demons as guardians of doors, walks and stupas. 
examples are to be seen in the Royal Temple an 
doors of the pot of Wat Phra Chet 
Ramakien inlaid in mother-of -pearl. 

It isa pity that Wat Phra Ram in Ayuthaya ha 
for we would now be afforded an example of a tem 


Rama. y i 
It should be noted also that the Ramakien is depicted On 
murals in Luang Prabang and Vientiane in Laos. Wat Phrakhae at 
the foot of Phusi mountain is well known for door-pennants showing 
the diplomats of the van Wusthoff missi 
displayed on the walls, is the Ramakien: from 
next to the entrance to the right hand, through 


at least one T 


s been destroyed; 
ple dedicated to 


the birth of Phra Ram 
the kidnapping of 


y 


on (17th century) but inside, . 
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Nang Sida behind the altar, to the conquest of Longka above the 
entrance. In Wat Upmung on the western outskirts of Vientiane the 
story of Rama is depicted in a more rustic manner. The story starts 
at the right of the entrance with the birth of the ten-headed Rapana- 
sun, continues round the walls and ends with the victory procession 
in Ayuthaya after the fall of Longka. Thus Thailand and Laos must 
be considered a single cultural unit as regards the traditions of the 
legend of Rama. 


Thailand's geography and the Legend 

Since olden days the inhabitants of Thailand have believed 
that the story of Rama is set on Thai soil?? and settlements, 
mountains and rivers have been given names from the legend. When 
king U Thong founded his new city in 1347 he called it Ayuthaya 
after the center of the world in the legend, probably associating it 
with the Mon temple ‘Ayothia’, the ruins of which are near the 
modern town. The king'scity in the Ramakien is sited in the middle 
of the Thawarawadi forest. Therefore, Ayuthaya bears the second 
name Thawarawadi. In the Ramakien, Ayuthaya is often called 
Mahanakhon ‘big town’ and Krungthep ‘city of gods’, ‘the holy 
metropolis’. Officially the town was called Krungthep Thawarawadi 
Si Ayuthaya. After the destruction of Ayuthaya all these names 
were transferred to Bangkok. 


North of Ayuthaya is the old Khmer settlement called in 
Thai ‘Lopburi’. Popular ethymology sees in Lopburi the monkey- 
city Nopburi of the Ramakien, associating it at the same time 
with Rama’s son Lop. At the end of the war Phra Ram shot his 
arrow into the air and the city of king Hanuman was built where it 
fell. That is how Lopburi got the nickname ‘city of Hanuman’. 
To prove the identity of Lopburi and the city of the famous mon- 
keys, the authorities have founded a colony of monkeys on a rock 
near the center of town. Many local tales confirm the connection 
of Lopburi and the Ramakien. The heat from Rama’s arrow once ` 
turned the ground around Lopburi white-hot and it has stayed 
white and fertile to the present. In fact, certain of the soil near 


22) Sathien Koset op. cir. p. 181. 
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Lopburi contains chalk and 
ihe ERR appears brighter, and, in the opini 
we adm better than other soils. On Rama ks 
ween Fn ES pu center of which once stood a pole of dark 
colour of 2 a Ram ‘Rama’s arrow’, bearing the kingly 
Se fel: (ee us where the arrow Phra Ram shot into the 
u... e town that has since been built around it. 
"D . onger MEW e=tlic faithful having taken it away 
e. place where it once stood is now the abode of the 
p own. Nearby Wat Phrapun-the temple of the h 
pon—keeps the memory alive. Es 


m e is Thale Chup Son ‘lake for blessing the arrows’. 

id to LEN immersed his arrow in this lake and, therefore 
the water was considered holy and was used for all Ena 
of the con At one time the people of Lopburi had to send water 
from this lake to the Khmer king at Angkor who regarded it as a sign 
of their allegiance. And in 1854, in the reign of Rama IV, the weapons 
of the king were sprinkled with the water of the lake and thereby 
strengthened with the power of Phra Ram. 


One local tale is retold in the Ramakien in a different 
manner.?? Kokakamak, the demon called Unarat in the Ramakien—an 
immortal giant, was hit by the arrow of Rama and was thrown into 
a cave of the moon's mountain near Lopburi. As the arrow gradually 
loosened out of the wound, Hanuman had to hammer it back into the 
demon's body and the sparks produced usually burst into a big fire. 
Lopburi must suffer from such a fire every third year at least. 

Kokakamak’s daughter, Nang Phrachan, can turn the juice of the 
orange (Som Saichu) into à medicine which has the power to suck the 
arrow out of her father’s chest. So, + days, strange beautiful 


in forme 
women could never buy oranges in the city and even today there are 
the market; everybody joins In t 


no Som Saichu in he attempt to keep 
the demon dead! Should he recover he would eat the whole town. 

Chainat, nO isa mountain called Khao 
a gend und the shrubs Sangkhorant 


rth of Lopburi, 
Hanuman here fo 


23) Ibid. p. 163. 
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a i : 

vice M es are able to resuscitate the dead, and this is 

Pu > e d secretly today; The level area atop the 

n i y Hanuman's tail in tossing it around like a 

icu M m The rocks that fell from the .mountain 

a E ill to be seen in the surrounding lowland; a lake 
ain was used by Hanuman to quench his thirst. 


Chai Badan, ‘frontier of the world below’, is the name of a little 
place near Lopburi where Hanuman used to slip into the world of 
darkness. Also in the province of Lopburi is the anchor mountain, 
Khao Samo Khon, on which Rama's disk fell after having hit Khao 
Chom Lom which has since been called ‘the mountain with the hole’. 
Near Bang Wra in the same province, the stream of Sukhrip issues 
from a cave in which, following the legend, Phali killed the buffalo 
Thoraphi -this cave bears Phali’s name. 

Near Pak Thongchai in the province of Nakhon Ratchasima is 
mount Thoraphi, from which Phali threw the buffalo 200 kilometers 
through the air to Lopburi. 


The village Khukhan near Sisaket is named after the hunter 
Khukhan, king of the country of Buriram. Buriram is the name of a 
town near Sisaket. 


Conclusion 

The legend of Rama has a definite place in Thai tradition from 
the earliest contacts with the Khmers till today. In fine arts, theatre 
and literature as well as ia the daily life of the people, the legend 
has played its part. 

The tolerance and broad-mindedness of the Buddhist: religion 
has permitted the non-Buddhist tales of Rama to survive in Thailand. 
In fact, the legend of Rama was supported by other religions, 
particularly the Hindu tradition. The very definite influence of the 
traditions on Thai culture has not been touched on here, but further 


research in this vein would be most rewarding. 
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206, Rima VÍ, IL. M. King: The Ramekien, Episodes of the Burning 
= E t. d E LS 
of Lonkä and the Banishment of Pibheshna wsrirvuwbiunntsn 


- 4 ` p. v - . 
nanımaanılarrınyW andy Pracand Press, Bangkok, 2506, p. 36. 


King Rama VPs versions of the story of Rama the Indian d 
hero were not the same as the standard Siamese versions of the first 
and second reigns written by the respective Kings of the Chakri 
dynasty, which were doubtless based on the Ayudhya version now 
lost beyond recovery. The version in this booklet has been based 
however on the English translations from the Sanskrit classic of the 
Ramayana atiributed to the sage Valmiki. The spelling of names 
of persons and places are thus different from the standard Thai ver- 
sions and are conformable to those of the Sanskrit classic, thus 
Pibheshna for the Sanskrit Vibbishana and not Pipek. The plot, ; 
too, is different in several respects. The intention of the royal 4 
author was to present to the Siamese public the story of the Rama- ; 
yana, rather than the standard Thai version of the Ramakien, though 
written in a metrical frame which could be staged as a khon dance- 
drama instead of a dialogue drama in which the Sanskrit original 


was written. 


Such Ramayana episodes adopted by the King were many—the 
two chosen for publication in this little booklet being parts of a 
large collection. They have been published several times in the 
past, but never before reviewed in our Journal. The first publica- 
tion was under royal sponsorship and was well annotated by its 
learned author. A further publication of the Banishment of Pibheshna. 
contained further literary criticism from the dramatic point of view. 
The present edition has been sponsored by the family of Mme Sai 
Jalodhor at the cremation of whose remains it was distributed by | 
way of a dedication to the deceased. Ba 


297. As a dedication to Mr. Müanroen Vasantasinh three books | 
were published and given away in memory of the deceased. : 
was Speeches of. His Majesty of the Ninth Reign from 3 Decembe 2502 
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THE EPISODE OF MAIYARAB 
IN THE THAI RAMAKIEN 
AND ITS POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP 
TO TAMIL.FOLKLORE* 


The aim of this paper is to throw some light on the possible source (s) for 
“some of the motifs and details to be found in the Maiyarab episode of the Thai 
Ramakien on the basis of some data from Tamil folklore relating to the Rama story 
| South India. 

The problem of tracing the sources of the Maiyarab episode was examined 
by H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat in 1942 and H.H. the Prince was of the view that some 
details of the episode might have been derived from a South Indian version of the 


— 


Rama story.’ 

The writer of the present paper has also been keenly interested in the 

‘subject since 1966 when he embarked on the studies of cultural contacts between 

ailand and Southern India. Some of his findings based’ on the literary versions of 

| the Rama story have already been published in a couple of articles in the Journal of 
the Siam Society in 1968 and 1982. However, the problem of the Maiyarab episode 


| has not been examined adequately so far in his articles for the main reason that 
“there is no such episode in the early literary versions of the Rama story in Tamil or 


tym ape 


* A paper presented to the International Conference on Thai Studies, 22-24 August 1984, Bangkok. 
x nsns 


H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, “Maiyarab the magician,” The Standard, No. 53 (Bangkok, 1942), pp. 


pp. 5-6. 


4 a 15-21; see also The Khón,3rd edition, Bangkok: The Fine Arts Department, B.E. 2505, A.D.1962, bi 
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in Sanskrit. The writer, therefore, turned to the folk tradition especially among th 


Tamil-speaking people of South India, and it would seem that the Tami] fol! 
4 


that of Maiyarab in the Southeast Asian versions of the Rama story. 
Briefly, ihe central story of Maiyarab is that he kidnaps Rama 


versions shows that at least fifteen of the motifs are common to the Thai Ramakis 
and to the Tamil folk version of the Mayiliravanan story. They are: q 


1. Maiyarab in the Tamil Ramakien and Mayiliravanan in the Tú 
folk version are said to be the king of the nether world. 


mi 


2. When Maiyarab hears of the prediction that his nephew will b 
king of the nether world, he imprisons both his sister and her son, 
is his nephew. 

3. In order to prevent Maiyarab from kidnapping Rama (Phra 


Thai), Hanuman makes himself into a gigantic fortress and con 
Rama. Hanuman’s mouth is the gate of the fortress. He also places 

4 
tail in a circle around the entire camp. i 


Mention may, however, be made of the fact that the episode similar to that of Maiyarab is 
found in later versions of the Rama story and these include Mahi ravana Caritra in Assamesc, Mi 
ravanerpala in Bengali, Daksini Ramayana in Oriya, and the Anandaramayana in Sanskrit 


N 


3. Besides the Thai Ramakien, the Malay Hikayat Seri Kama also includes an episode similar to 
Maiyarab with some variants, and in this work Maiyarab is known as Patala Maharayan and he ts 
to be one of Ravana’s offsprings born in the nether world. See Hikayat Seri Rama, edited 
W.G. Shellabear. Rumi version prepared by Wahi bin Long. Singapore: Malaysia Publishing Ho 
Ltd., 1964. pp. 173-196 (Romanised Malay text); also Zeiseniss, A. The Rama Saga in Ma 
its origin and development, translated by P.W. Burch. Singapore: Malaysian Sociological Researg 
Institute Ltd., 1963, pp. 74-86. 

4. Mayiliravanan katai. Madras. B.R.N. & Sons., n.d. 88 pp. (Tamil text). The story of Mayili 
is known to have been a part of Tamil folklore for a long time in South India before it was CO! 
to writing and later published. The published text of the story is in the form of dialogues Ang 
narration suitable for dramatic production. P 
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4. After Rama is kidnapped by Maiyarab, Hanuman passes through the 
hollow stalk of lotus plant to reach the nether world. 

5. Before gaining entry into Maiyarab's palace, Hanuman encounters 
Macchanu (Maccakarppan in Tamil meaning ‘born of fish-womb'). 
duels with him, finds him to be too strong, learns that he is his son 
born of a fish, and that Maiyarab is his master. 

6. Macchanu refuses to betray his master. 

7. Hanuman meets Maiyarab's sister when she comes to draw water from 
a pool at the command of Maiyarab. 

8. Hanuman assures her of his help to install her son as the ruler of the 
nether world. 

9. Maiyarab's sister helps Hanuman by smuggling him (in the form of a 
lotus fibre in the Thai Ramakien and as a beetle hidden under mango 
leaves in a pot of water in the Tamil folk version). 

10. When Maiyarab's sister is weighed at the gate in order to make sure 
that no foreign elements are smuggled into the palace, the weighing 
machine breaks down because of Hanuman's weight. 

11. After Hanuman rescues Rama, he carries his master to a distant 
mountain where he is entrusted to the care of the gods in the Thai 
Ramakien and to the care of the earth-goddess in the Tamil folk 
version. 

12. Maiyarab cannot be killed until Hanuman finds and crushes the bee 
(or five beetles according to the Tamil folk version) containing his 
soul. 

13. Maiyarab’s nephew is installed as the king of the nether world and 
Macchanu becomes his deputy. 

14. Hanuman returns to the mountain where Rama was placed under 


$.» According to the Tamil folk version, Maccakarppan reveals to Hanuman that he is the son of 
© Hanuman and a fish-mother named Timiti. He also tells Hanuman that at the time of Hanuman's 
J great leap to Lanka over the sea in search of Sita, his sweat fell into the mouth of a female fish, that 
vis, Timiti, who later gave birth to Maccakarppan. Vayu, the wind-god, who is also the father of 
> Hanuman, is said to have conferred a boon of great strength on Maccakarppan. See Mayiliravanan 

- katai. Madras; B.R.N. & Sons., n.d., pp. 28-29. According to the Thai Ramakien, Macchanu is 
© Hanumän’s son. born of a mermaid named Suphanna Maccha. Ramakien, Phrarachaniphon thi I, 
- Vol. 2, pp. 298-307. 
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camp. 


un 


Rama feels immensely grateful to Hanuman for having r 


from Maiyarab 


Tamil folk version does not mean of course that the two versions are the! 
Indeed, there are also al motifs in both versions. For example, in E 
Ramakien it is Maiyarab's mother (instead of his consort as in the Ta 
version) who tries to dissuade him from his evil plan. According to the Ram 
Maiyarab has a dream which is interpreted by the astrologers to mean 
nephew will become the king of the nether world, whereas in the Tamil folk’ 
the prediction is issued by an anonymous voice from the sky. Again, accor 
the Ramakien, only Rama is kidnapped by Maiyarab, whereas in the Ta 


version both Rama and Laksmana are kidnapped by Maiyarab. 


The differences found in the two versions relate also to name-forms. 
in the Ramakien the name of the demonic character who abducts Rama is 
Maiyarab, whereas in the Tamil folk version he is indentified as Mayilira - 
The name of Maiyarab’s sister in the Thai version is Phirakuan and her | 
named Waiyawik, while in the Tamil folk version Mayiliravanan’s sister is € 
Turatantikai and her son is Nilamekan. Again, according to the Tamil folk version 
Maiyarab’s intention behind kidnapping Rama is to offer him sacrificially to thy 
goddess Kali, whereas in the Thai version Maiyarab is planning to boil Rama as y 
as his nephew in hot water in the course of a magic ceremony. 


In spite of these variants, the presence of a large number of common 


6. The name-forms Mayiliravanan in Tamil, Maiyarab ia Thai, and Mahiravana in Assamese, Bei 
Oriya and other languages do seem to pose a problem. First of all, it may be noted that the 
consists of two parts. The latter part, namely, ravana, of which the That -rab is most prol 
abbreviation, seems to have been added to the names of certain demonic characters who 
complement the chief villain of the story, namely Ravana, especially in later versions of the 
story. As for the first part of the name, perhaps the term Mai, which means in Tamil ‘darl 
especially ‘the black pigment used in witchcraft’, was used in the original folk tradi 
characterise a relative of Ravana notorious for his magic skill. While in the Thai version the 
form has been retained, in Tamil it has become Mayil which means ‘peacock’ and which a 
does not signify the purport of the original term Mai. As regards the form Mahi, which me 
‘earth’ or ‘great’ gencrally in several Indian languages including Sanskrit, is thoug 
Sanskritised form of Mai. Sce W.L. Smith. “Mahiravana and the Womb Demon", 
Taurinensia, Vol. 10 (1982). pp. 218-219. 
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T central to the story would seem to indicate that the royal author of the Ramakien 
~ could have adopted such folk elements perhaps through Tamil informants in the 
Thai kingdom. This possibility is strongly suggested by the fact that certain other 
— versions of the Rama story, which include a similar episode and which are also 
known to have been used as the other possible sources for the composition of the 
Thai Ramakien, happen to have different motifs. For example, Krttivasa's poem in 
Bengali language entitled Mahiravanerpala, which is also believed to incorporate 
several elements of Bengali folklore, depicts the episode of Mahiravana in a somewhat 
“different manner,’ i several of its motifs are not the same as in the Thai Ramakien 
NM and the Tamil folk version. The Bengali work, for example, does not refer to the 
‘passage of the hollow stalk of the lotus plant used by Hanuman to reach the nether 
| world; instead it says that Hanuman uses the same subterranean passage which had 
‘opened by itself for Mahiravana to carry away Rama and Laksamna. Again there is 
"no mention in the Bengali version about Mahiravana's sister helping Hanuman to 
smuggle him into the palace. It is also noteworthy that neither the Tamil folk 
version nor the Thai Ramakien refers to the scene where, according to the Bengali 
“version, Hanuman kills Maiyarab (or Mayiliravanan/Mahiravana) in front of the 
E” image of the goddess Kali when he prostrates himself by way of demonstrating to 
Rama and Laksmana how to bow before the goddess. 
It would, therefore, seem reasonable to conclude that the royal author of 
= the Thai Ramakien had perhaps a somewhat closer access to the Tamil folk tradition 
"from which to select elements for the portrayal of the Maiyarab episode in his 
classic work. 


S. Singaravelu 
University of Malaya 


7. Dineshchandra Sen, The Bengali Ramayanas. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1920, pp. 254-283. 
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APPENDICES 


I 
The Story Of Mayilirävanan In Tamil 
Folk Tradition 


e; 
E According to the Tamil folk tradition, the story of Mayiliravanan! was 
‘narrated by the sage Narada to the sage Gautama. It begins with the great 
disappointment and sorrow of Ravanan (Iravanan in Tamil) over the death of his 
generals and relatives including Kumbhakarna and Ravana’s son Indrajit in the 
early and later stages of the battle for Lanka. It is then that a counsellor (Prahasta) 
at the court of Ravana suggests that the assistance of Mayiliravanan from nether 
Lanka (Patala Ilankai in Tamil) be sought by Ravana. Mayiliravanan is'said to be a 
p. | f. younger brother of Ravana; he is well versed in magic. Ravana seeks his help. 
Mayiliravanan decides to abduct Rama and Laksmana to nether Lanka and offer 
"them sacrificially to the goddess Kali. Vayu (the wind-god) is informed by Trijata 
about the evil design of Mayiliravanan. Vayu in turn conveys the news to Vibhisana, 
E who is now an aily of Rama. Vibhisana, who is aware of the magic skill ‘of zs 
| , 'Mayiliravanan anticipates that the latter would resort to various tricks including that 
of assuming the form of Vibhisana. On the suggestion of Vibhisana, Sugriva and 
M Jambavan, Hanuman encloses Rama’s entire camp with his elongatéd tail as a fort. 
"Hanuman's mouth is the entrance to the fort and his ear is its exit. The entire army 
is instructed to be vigilant during the whole night. s 

Meanwhile Mayiliravanan's consort Varnamalikai pleads with her husband 
not to undertake the plan of abduction; however, her plea is rejected. At first — 
22 Maylliravanan sends two of his counsellors (Caturan and Cayittiyan) to Rama's 
| camp to carry out the abduction, but they are unable to enter the fort. Then. 
-Mayiliravanan himself decides to carry out the plan. He assumes the form of 
[ Vibhisana and passes through the hollow stem of the lotus plant to travel from 
" subterranean kingdom to Rama's camp. Again, in the disguise of Vibhisann, | 
"enters Hanumaa's mouth, casts a magic spell over the entire camp, places Rama ar 
A PEE. 
"1. Mayiliravanan katai. Madras: B.R.N. Sons. n.d. 88 pp. 


| 
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Laksmana in a closed casket, and carries them away through the ear of Hanumant : 
nether Lanka. At this juncture, Mayiliravanan is warned by a voice from the s 
that Hanuman will destroy the fortress of nether Lanka, install Namel í 
nephew of Mayiliravanam.) as the ruler of nether Lanka, and rescue Rama E 
Laksmana. Mayiliravanam, who is frightened of the prediction, imprisons his sien 
Turatantikai and her son Nilamekan. 


Paus first overcomes (QUEENS of Comore guarding the lotus plar Y P 


fiercely. Hanuman, who is impressed with the great strength of Maccaka 
enquires about his family background. Maccakarppan reveals that he is the son} 
Hanuman and a aian mother named Timiti. He further pesas Hanuman Uus at 


mouth of a female fish, who later gave birth to Maccakarppan (‘born 
fish-womb’). Vayu, the wind-god, who is also the father of Hanuman, had confe 
a boon of great strength on Maccakarppan. Then, Hanuman in turn reveals. ! 
identity and seeks the help of Maccakarppan to trace the whereabouts of Rama i : 
Laksmana. Maccakarppan tells Hanuman that his loyalty is to Mayiliravanan, who! 
his master and tha he would never turn a traitor to his master even if he 
approached by his own father for his help. Maccakarppan also reveals that his 
life-principle is to be found in his chest and that Hanuman can gain entry to the fort 

only after overcoming Maccakarppan. Hanuman punches Maccakarppan’s chest! to M 
cause him to faint and gains entry into the fortress. Meanwhile, Mayilirava 
summons his sister Turatantikai and order‘her to fetch water from the pool in the 
Uttiyanavanam for the ceremony at which Rama and Laksmana are to be sacrifi i 
to the goddess Kali. " 


Hanuman happens to see Turatantikai in the Uttiyanavanam and after 
transforming himself into a tiny being conceals himself behind the leaves of a tres 


20 
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-He overhears Turatantikai's lamentation about the ceremonial sacrifice of Rama 
and Laksmana to be carried out by Mayiliravanan. At this point. Hanuman reveals * 
his identity and asks her to explain the reasons for her sadness. Turatantikai tells 
D. Hanuman about her husband Kalatattan and her son Nilamekan. She then tells 
4 Hanuman why she and her son have been imprisoned by her brother Mayiliravanan. 
| According to her, when Mayiliravanan's daughter Rupavati was betrothed to 
i P Nilamekan, a voice from the sky predicted that Nieamekan would soon replace 
| Mayiliravanan as the ryler of nether Lanka. On hearing this, Mayiliravanan 
I cancelled the wr killed Turatantikai’s husband and imprisoned both 
I. Turatantikai and her son Nilamzkan. Hanuman then assures Turatantikai that he 
"would not only destroy Mayiliravanan, but also install Niamekan as the new ruler of 
“nether Lanka.In return Hanuman asks Turatantikai for information about Rama and 
Laksmana. 
After informing Hanuman about the whereabouts of Rama and Laksmana, 
Turatantikai tells him about the weighing machine at the entrance to the fort which 
'is used to weigh all persons and things passing through the entrance to keep away 
the enemies of Mayiliravanan. Hanumán secks the help of Turatantikai to gain entry 
to the fort. She agrees to help. Hanuman in the form of a beetle conceals himself 
behind a bunch of mango leaves placed over the pot of water which Turatantikai is 
‘carrying for the sacrificial ceremony. When Turatantikai steps on the weighing 
scale, its needle turns upside down and the demonic soldiers at the entrance suspect | 
the identity of Turatantikai When they are about to attack her, Hanuman reveals 
“his mammoth form and destroys the demons in the course of a great battle. 
Hanuman then meets Nilamekan, who points to the temple of the goddess of Kali, 
© where Rama and Laksmana are to be sacrificied. Hanuman breaks open the temple 
‘door and offers praise to Rama so that he will awaken. Rama awakens 4 little and 
enquires of Hanuman how he came to be where he is now. After Hanuman tells 
Rama about Mayiliravanan’s evil deed, Rama falls asleep again under the influence 
“of the, spell cast by Mayiliravanan. Hanuman carries the casket containing Rama 
'and Laksmana to a distant cave and prays to the goddess of earth to protect Rama 
and Laksmana until he conquers Mayiliravanan. The goddess agrees to do so. 
; Meanwhile, the news about Hanuman's presence in nether Lanka reaches 
Í “Mayiliravanņan, and he also learns that his sister and nephew are no longer under 
“custody. He orders his troops to capture the two. When they are about to be 
"caught, they seek Hanuman's help. Hanuman once again assumes his mammoth — - 
T form and destroys the demonic troops in a fierce battle. Eventually Mayiliravanan —— 


au 
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himself comes forward to challenge Hanuman. 


In the ensuing ducl between Hanuman and Mayiliravanan, it js foun 
epe —À . . H H 7 
though Mayiliravanan is killed several times, he rises again from 


Naylar are to be und in the form of five beetles living in five cay 
distant mountain range and that whosoever kills all the five beetles toge 
stepping on the body Mayiliravanan will be able to destroy him. 


When Hanuman encounters Mayiliravanan again, he runs away 
shelter in a cave, where he begins to perform a magic ceremony. From the 
fire rises a great fiery demon, who is ordered by Mayiliravanan tà 


the hall where the ceremony is being held. Hanuman uproots the huge 
after reaching the subterranean cave, disrupts the ceremony. After the fiery’ 
is subdued, the demon salutes Hanuman and vanishes. Mayiliravanan escapes 
the cave and turns himself into a silvery mountain covered with trees and mang 
Turatantikai points to Hanuman the silvery mountain which is the ; 
Mi ıyilirav anan. Mayiliravanan Sa once again and tries to reach Ravana’s 


that Hanuman has ar been installed as the new ruler of nether Lan 
subduing Mayiliravanan. When Hanuman makes his appearance, MayiliraW 
assumes the form of a mad elephant and tries to escape from the scene. Han 
captures him and attacks him. Mayiliravanan abandons the form of the elephan 
produces a magic chariot from which he begins to shower powerful arrows, 
are neutralized by Hanuman’s serpentine arrows. Mayiliravanan then releas 
arrows of Garuda, to which Hanuman replies with the arrows of fire. Mayilira 
releases the arrows of rain. The battle continues with all the ferocity. 

May iliravanan tries to dee Hanuman' S chest with his sword. Hanuman catch 
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| ‘five elements of Mayiliravanan are to be found. Hanuman seizes the five beetles 
L with his right hand and crushes them at the same time killing Mayiliravanan. Before 
4 assing away, Mayiliravanan praises Hanuman’s prowess and asks for his 
- forgiveness. After his funeral ceremonies, Rupavati (Mayiliravanan's daughter) is 
married to Nilamekan, who is installed as the ruler of nether Lanka. Hanuman also 
_ asks Maccakarppan to assist Nilamekan. 

Hanuman then meets the goddess of earth and asks for the casket 
‘containing Rama and Laksmana. Hanuman, together with Rama and Laksmana in 
the casket, passes through the lotus stem. Maccakarppan wants to join his father to 
fight against Ravana, but Hanuman tells him to stay in nether Lanka, for otherwise 
anuman might be embarrassed if Sugriva and others were to know that 
Maccakarppan is his son. 

After Hanuman reaches the camp, the casket by itself vanishes, while Rama 
d Laksmana awaken from their long sleep. As the gods shower flowers from the 
“heaven, Rama asks for the reason. Before Jambavan could answer, Hanuman 
signals to him not to divulge the story of what happened from the time of 
‘Mayiliravanan’s abduction of Rama and Laksmana. However, after the fall of 
Ravana, Rama comes to know of the heroic deeds of Hanuman in rescuing him 
"from Mayiliravanan and feels immensely grateful to Hanuman. 
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II 
The Episode Of Mahi Ravana In The Bengal 


Poem Entitled Mahi Ravaner Pala, Composed 


By Krttivasa? 


fter the fall of Indrajit in the battle for Lanka. Mahi : 
of Ravana born in the nether world during one of à 
a's son is named Mahi Ravana, meaning 


The episode occurs à 
Ravana is said to be a son 
Ravana’s adventurous exploits there. Ravan 
‘Ravana, born of the earth below’. 

Mahi Ravana rules over the subterranean regi 


goddess Kali and he has obtained a magic spell as a boon from 


enemy can overcome. 
Mahii Ravana feels the need to help 


on. He is a devotee of thë 
the goddess which noz 


his father and he hastens to his father’s 


father’s need for help in the battle against Rama, hë 
t a magic spell over Rama and Laksmana, who wi 
d at the altar of his tutelary deity a 


court. After hearing of his 
er that he will cas 


assures his fath 
he nether world to be sacrifice 


be then taken to t 
Kali. 
ile, Vibhisana, Ravana's younger brothe 


Meanwh 
d flies up to Ravana's palac 


Rama, assumes the form of a bird an 
Mahi Ravana narrating the details of his 
Rama’s camp, Vibhiisana informs Rama O 


all the army chiefs to keep 2 careful vigilance sman 
night. On the suggestion of Hanuman, Rama hurls Vishnu’s discus towards the $ Y 


to block the passage of Mahi Ravana by air. Nala keeps watch over the passage 
from the nether worl t fort for Rama and Laksmana and 
stands guarding over it at its ent who is the only person outside tha 
fort, issues firm instructions to Hanu 


ding his fath 
ayu (the wind-god) to enter the fort. 
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j Mahi Ravana using his magic powers first assumes the form of King 
pasaratha, then Bharata, Kausalya (Rama’s mother) and King Janaka, and tries to 
ain entry into the fort. But each time Hanuman refuses him entry unless approved 

vibhisana himself. As soon as Vibhisana is called to verify, Mahi Ravana will 
- vanish from the scene. Finally, Mahi Ravana appears in the guise of Vibhisana 
Sy himself and enters the fort. Making himself invisible, he utters magic syllables in the 
me of the goddess Kali and causes all the guards fall asleep. Soon. under Mahi 
'avana' s spell, an underground passage opens of itself, and Rama and Laksmana, 
who also fall asleep, are carried away by Mahi Ravana into his own subterranean 


It is only later that Hanuman learns that Mahi Ravana had deceived him to 
^ gain entry in the guise of Vibhisana and that he had abducted Rama and Laksmana- 

Ye He resotves to rescue Rama and Laksmana from Mahi Ravana's palace, and for this 
e he enters the same subterranean passage used by Mahi Ravana. He 
himself as a tiny monkey and enters the city of Mahi Ravana. 

Hanuman in the guise of a monkey overhears the conversation of an old 
"demon who says that the appearance of two men (Rama and Laksmana) and a 
monkey (Hanuman) 1 in the nether world is an ominous sign foretelling the 
— of Mahi 7 Ravana, for according to a boon received by Mahi Ravana from 


the goddess Kali, men and monkeys are not included in the list of enemies who 


"cannot overcome Mahi Ravana. Hanuman also learns from a maid-servant of the 


¿palace that Rama and Laksmana are to be sacrificed to the goddess Kali on that 


day. Hanuman then transforms himself into a fly, enters the palace and discovers 


Rama and Laksmana in a well- -guarded room. He enters the room through a 
7 window and salutes Rama and Laksmana who are now awake. He informs them of 
P their abduction by Mahi Ravana, of which they are still unaware. He transforms 
imself into 4 fly again and enters the shrine of the goddess Kali. who tells him of a 
ich Mahl Ravana can be overcome. The plan is for Rama and 
| à ask Mahi Ravana to show them how to bow before the goddess for the 
» 5 "sacrifice à and when Mahi ji Ravana prostrates himself before the goddess. Hanuman is 
ito take the sword from the. image of the goddess and sever Mahi Ravana's head. 

i ksmana of the plan. and at the ceremony 


Mahi 7 Ravana with the sword of the goddess when he 


all of Mahi Ravana, his pregnant queen challenges Hanuman, 


Pe —Á 


ine 
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who kicks her in the stomach and causes her to give birth to a son named | 
Ravana, who attacks Hanuman in turn. Finally Hanuman vanquishes Ahi Ra 


and Rama and Laksmana return to the camp safely. 
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I 
The Epiosde Of Maiyaràb In The 
Thai Rämakien’ 


According to the Thai Ramakien, Maiyarab is the king of the Underworld 
jand his help is sought by Thotsakan (Dasakantha) to help him in the war against 
I pha Ram (Rama). Maiyarab's mother Chanthaprapha tries to dissuade him from 
responding to Thotsakan’s request. But Maiyarab ignores her advice and goes to 
[^ fanka. Thotsakan tells him to kidnap Phra Ram by hypnotizing his defenders and 
hen kill him. Mane agrees and then he goes to the Surakan mountain to 
perform magic rites. During the ceremony he produces a magic powder by grinding 
he hearts of two fierce lions to dust and mixing it with poisonous mushrooms. Then 
oes to his palace in the Underworld, where he has a dream, which is interpreted 
his astrologers to mean that his nephew will become king if he goes to Lanka. 
arab does not understand the significance of the dream, Nevertheless, as a 
precautionary measure, he throws his sister Phirakuan and her son Waiyawik in 
prison. Then he hurries back to Lanka with his magic powder. 
fe Meanwhile, Phra Ram has a dream, which is interpreted by Phiphek 
Wibhisana) as signifying great danger lurking over Phra Ram and his army. All the 
i monkey soldiers are asked to stay awake during the whole night until the following 
morning. Hanuman makes himself into a gigantic fortress and conceals Phra Ram, 
Mhra Lak (Laksmana) and Phiphek in his open mouth. Hanuman's tongue is the 
inte. Sukhrip is the gatekeeper. Hanuman also places his tail in a circle around the 
entire camp. 
Maiyarab realises that Hanuman has changed himself into a fortress and he 
escorts to a strategem in order to gain access to Phra Ram. He goes to the Solot 
Mountain where he has a magic diamond. He hangs it in the sky. When the monkey 
Soldiers observe its bright light in the east, they think that it is the morning Star 
Mdicating that it is already dawn. A few monkey soldiers fall asleep. Maiyarab then 
ses his diamond blow-pipe to blow the deadly magic powder over the sleeping 
DIdiers to cause them to sink even deeper in their sleep. Then he enters Hanuman’s 
Wmouth, where Phra Lak and Phiphek are sleeping at the feet of Phra Ram. He 


ne 
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der on them. Then he picks up Phra Ram and fl b 
ces to. 


sprinkles the rest of the pow 
a Ram in an iron cage in a palm orchard, He 
. He 


e Underworld, where he places Phr 
ins to boil Phra Ram in magic water the next day. 
Meanwhile I - f 

Phiphek Mi We e p a aA hs brother is missi 
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hollow stem of a lotus plant in a pond to E mee He a 
: e Underworld. He overcom 
various obstacles and comes to another lotus pond, where he meets Macchanu E. 
obstructs Hanuman's mission. Hanuman tries to catch Macchanu, but he is a 
ong. Hanuman then asks Macchanu' who he is. Macchanu replies that he is 
son of  Suphanns Maccha and Hanuman, while Maiyarab is his step-fath 
Hanuman then identifies himself as his father. When he is challenged to show 
marks of his identity, Hanuman breathes out stars. Hanuman then asks Macchan 
to help him to find Phra Ram. Macchanu, without wishing to betray his step-father 

answers in a riddle ould go by the same way he came. 4 
Then, Han otus pond and enters through a hollow 


of a lotus plant. After reaching Maiyarab’s palace grounds, he climbs a tree 
observes Maiyarab’s sister Phirakuan coming to draw water from a lake nea by: 
Hanuman hears her saying that a ¿son Waiyawik will be made intg 
soup in a magic kettle at d xt day. Hanuman then meets Phirakuan q 
offers her his help to save her son if she will tell him where 
Phirakuan helps Hanuman to gain access into the heavily guarded palace GYR 
sm the form of tiny lotus fibre. Hanuman then casts a spell on ng 
soldiers guarding the iron cage and removes Phra Ram to the Surakan mountain 
where the gods watch over him. Hanuman then goes to kill Maiyarab. 
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Macchanu his deputy- Hanuman goes back to the Surakan mountain where 
p Ram is being guarded by the gods. Soon, Phra Ram wakes up, but he 15 
| letely unaware of what has happened during the previous night. Hovey 
E n he sees Maiyarab’s head, he realizes that Hanuman’s valour has saved his life- 


he 
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THE RAMA STORY IN THE THAI CULTURAL TRADITION 


S. SINGARAVELU* 


The Rama story in Thai cultural tradition is represented in folklore as well as 
in various forms of artistic expression such as shadow-play, dance-drama, sculpture, 


painting, and literature. 


1. The Rama Story and Thai Folklore 

The Thai people since the ancient times have believed that the Rama story was 
set on Thai soil, and consequently some of the cities, towns, villages, mountains, and 
lakes have been popularly associated with the legend.! Thus, for example, the new 
city founded by the Thai king U Thong in 1350 A.D., was called Ayuthaya after the name 
of Ayódhya, the capital city of king Daéaratha and his successor Rama. It is also 
noteworthy that the name Ayuthaya still forms part of the official name of Bangkok, 
which is the present-day capital of Thailand. A town, situated north of Ayuthaya : 
in Thailand, is called Lopburi (Lavapuri) and it is associated with Rama's son Lava. 
The same town has also been given a nickname, that is, Nophburi (Navapuri), which 
is connected with Hanuman. According to the Thai tradition, Rama shot an arrow in 
the air, and Nophburi as a new city of Hanuman was built where Räma’s arrow fell. 
It is also believed that the heat from Rama’s arrow turned the ground around the town - 
white het and therefore the ground has remained white and fertile to the present. 
Moreover, as a proof of the town’s relationship with Hanuman, the local authorities 
are said to have founded a colony of monkeys on a rock near the centre of the town. 
The village named Kukhan near Sisaket is named after the king of the hunters Kukhan 
or Guha, who is also said to have ruled a kingdom known as Buriram, which is the 
name of a town near Sisaket. It is believed that the medicinal herbs, found by 
Hanuman to resuscitate the dead, are stil] to be found on a mountain called Khao 
Sanphaya near Lopburi. The flat area atop the mountain is said to have been formed 
by Hanuman in tossing his tail around the summit of the mountain like a lasso to 
obtain the herbs. The water of a lake known as Thale Chup Son is considered to be 
sacred, because Rama is believed to have immersed his arrow in the lake. In 1854 


* Professor and Head of Department of Indian Studies, Universiti Malaya, Kuala Lumpur. 
1. Sathien Koset (Phya Anuman Rajadhon), Upakorn Ramakien (Bangkok: Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, B.E. 2495, A.D. 1952), pp. 181 ff.; C. Velder. “Notes on the Rima Saga in Thailand,” 
JSS., Vol. 56, pt. 1 (January 1968), pp- 44-46. 
2. The principal portion of the official name of Bangkok is as follows : Krungthebmahanakkorn 
buanratanakosin mahintharayuthaya mahadilokphob nopharatrachathaniburirom. 
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A.D., the weapons of the Thai king Monkut were sprinkled with the water of the lake 
jn order to strengthen them by the power of Rama. 
. The impact of the Rama story in the Thai folk tradition is also evident from 


several expressions of proverbial value, which are traceable to the Rama story. Thus, 
for example, ‘to fly further from Lanka’ means ‘to overdo something’ and this expression 


E i js apparently derived from the episode in which Hanuman during his journey towards 
L Lanka is said to have flown beyond Lanka, because of his enthusiasm to find the 
whereabouts of Sita quickly. The expression “To measure the hoofprint" means ‘to be 
was disrespectful to one’s parents’ and this meaning is connected with the episode in which 
and E ^. the buffalo named Thoraphi measures his hoof in the hoofprint of his father, because 
Yew p. Uu tie wants to kill him as soon as he is grown up. In the same sense, the saying ‘a child 
ño y b like Thöraphi’ is used of one who does not obey his parents. The expression ‘Ongkot 
lso A ae j (Añgada) rolls his tail’ refers to a boaster, because Ongkot rolls up his tail and sits on 
‘ok, - T 3 itin order to be of equal height with Ravana. The name Thosakan (Dasakantha, or 
= _ Ravana) is used to refer to one, who does not have good manners. The expression 
iva. ZEN © ‘beautiful as Sita’ is considered to be the highest compliment to be paid to a girl of 
üch d great beauty. If she has finely drawn eyebrows, the expression *her brows are drawn 
‚in > like the bow of Rama’ is used. The Rama story is also connected with magic incanta- 
Tell. a ~~ tions, and it is also believed that one who is able to read the complete story in seven 
hn < days and seven nights can cause rain to fall for three days and three nights. 
ent. ?PE = a : As regards the Thai folk versions of the Rama story, a recent comparative 
ties MS study of the Thai folk versions entitled Phra Lak-Phra Lam, Rama Jataka, Horaman, 
S wn. E ^^^ Prommachak and Ramakien has shown that the Rama story in the course of transmis- 
Dan E 1 sion as folk tales has undergone several changes of detail, expansion, reduction, and. 
'the 2 l transposition. Changes of detail are to be found particularly in the why-motifs and 
7 by F the how-motifs of the various characters’ deeds, and these variations are found to occur 
Daor g : usually at the beginning, at the juncture and at the end of the story. Local folk tales 
Ped E have also helped to furnish new materials. For example, in the northeastern version 
i to of Phar Lak-Phra Lam, the Naga (‘serpent’) is added as one of the most popular 
Wbe characters and there are episodes about a Naga building a city for Rama's ancestors, 


854 = $ ~ and the Naga-king's daughters are given in marriage to both Rama and Hanuman. It 
— E is also found that Rama is turned into a typical folk romance hero, who takes a number 
E of minor wives as he goes through the series of battles with the demons. Another 
characteristic of these folk versions is that they retain only the major characters such 

as Ráma, Sita, Ravana, Valin, Sugriva and Hanuman. This reduction in the number 

of characters means a simplification of plot. Interchange or transposition of episodes 

- and characters also occurs in the folk versions, and in some cases, Rama, Ravana, Valin 
. : * and Sugriva are said to be the offsprings of the same ancestors; Indrajit becomes 
1 Ravana’s brother; and Vibhisana is replaced by one of Ravana’s sons. It would thus 
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seem that as the Rama story passes through folk tradition, it undergoes changes and 


adapts itself to the local environment.! 


2. The Rama Story and the Thai Shadow-Play 


The basic repertoire of the Thai shadow-play known as the Nang? consists 


exclusively of the episodes drawn from the Rämastory.? A favourite theme of the Nang 


in the ancient times is the campaign of war waged by Ravana’s brothers Khorn (Khara), 
Thut (Dusana) and Trisian (Trigiras) against Kama and his companions after Ravana's 
sister Sammanakha (Sürpanakhä) is mutilated by Rama and Laksmana when she tries 
to molest Sità. The other popular episodes played by the Nang performers include the 
episode in which the demon Maiyarab (Mahi Ravana) abducts Rama, who is then 
rescued by Hanumän.* It may be also noted in this connexion that the Nang Yai figures 
found in the Ledermuseura in Offenbach, Germany, depict other episodes suchas Rima 


1. Siraporn Thitathan, Ramakien : A Study in Tale Transmission, M A. thesis, Department of 
Thai Language. Graduate School, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok, 1979. 


2. The earliest known reference to the Thai shadow-play is to be found in the Palatine Law of 
the Thai king Boromatrailokanath, enacted in 1458. There is also a mention of the Nang in 
the Romance of the Lady Nophamas, which is an eighteenth century prose work depicting the 
royal court life of the thirteenth century Sukhothai kingdom. According to H.H. Prince Dhani 


Nivat, the Thai Nang had its origin in the Sumatran-based Sri Vijaya kingdom and since the 
time it reached the Menam valley in Thailand, it has developed into a distinctively Thai artistic 
form. There are two major types of the Nang, performed at night, and they are known as 
the Nang Yai ('Shadow—play of large hide-figures’) and the Nang Talung ('Shadow- play of 
small hide- figures from Pattalung', a scuthern province of Thailand). When the Nang Yai is 
played, each large hide-figure of originally one two metres in size is held up by its two poles 
on either hand of the performer in frcnt of a white screen, which is lit from behind. As the 
performer manipulates the figure, he bends and sways at the same time keeping time with his 
foot movements to the accompaniment of recitation of the episode and music. The smaller 
hide-figures of the Nang Talung are akin to those of the Wayang Kulit in Malaysia, and their 
movable arms and legs are manipulated by the performer from behind a screen. The third 
type of the Thai Nang is known as the Nang Ram or Rabam, and it used to be performed in 
day-time with coloured hide-figures. See Rene Nicolas, ‘Le théâtre d'ombres au Siam,” JSS., 
Vol. 21 (1927), pp. 37-51 and Plates 1-17; H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, The Nang, Thai Culture 
New Series No. 3, 3rd edition, Bangkok : The Fine Arts Department, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962, 

16 pp. and Plates. 
3. Phya Anuman Rajadhon, A Brief Survey of Cultural Thailaud (Thailand Culture Series No. 2, 
4th edition, Bangkok : The National Culture Institute, B.E. 2499, A.D. 1956), p. 13. Accor- 
z: ding to H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, the repertoire of the Nang in the old times included a Thai 


poem entited Samudghos of the seventeenth century A D., and later also the romance of the 
Javanese hero Panji. H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, The Nang (Bangkok, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962), 
pp. 12-13. 
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stringing the bow in the archery contest for the hand of Sita, Rama pitching camp On 
the seashore opposite the fortress of Ravana in Lanka and holding a council of war, 
vibhisana'S daughter Benyakay disguising herself as Sita to float midstream as if dead 
pear Rama’s camp in an attempt to dissuade Rama from continuing his campaign of 
war, the building of the causeway, Angada’s mission to Lanka as Rama’s emissary, 
Hanumän’s adventures, the battles of Ravana's son Indrajit, and the battle between 
Rama and Rävana.! 


3, The Rama Story and the Classical Thai Drama 


The classical Thai dramatic art has in all times drawn its subjects from the 
Rama story- For example, the repertoire of the Thai Masked Play known as the 
Khon? is exclusively taken from the Rama story. The performers of the Khon, except 
those playing the divine and human roles, wear masks? and enact the story to the 
accompaniment of music and the recitation of texts containing poctic versions of the 
story composed by ancient poets. The recitations by the master of the Khon known as 
K'on P'ak, are of two kinds, namely, the K’am P’ak and the Ceraca. The K'am Pak 
is the chanda poetry of the type specified as the Kab (Kavya), and the Ceraca is the 
dialogue in rhythmic prose known as rai, which may also include description of action 
on stage.* The classical dramatic version of the Rama story in Thai, which is 
considered to be the most suitable for the presentation of the Khon on stage, is that of 
king Phra Pkutthaloetla (1809-1824 A.D.), who is also known as king Rama II of the 
Cakri dynasty. The greater number of episodes from the Rama story presented in 


the Khon relate to the various phases of battle between Rama and Ravana. The most 
popular episodes presented in the Khon by the Royal Department of Fine Arts in 


1. H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, “Hide Figures of the Ramakien at the Ledermuseum in Offenbach, 
Germany,” JSS., Vol. 53, pt. 1 (January 1965), pp. 61-66 and 88 plates. 


2, H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat and Dhanit Yupho, The Khon, Thai Culture New Series No. 6, 3rd 
edition, Bangkok : The Fine Arts Department, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962. 


3. Dhanit Yupho, Khon Masks, Thai Culture New Series No. 7, 2nd edition, Bangkok : The 
Fine Arts Department, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962. The masks worn by the performers playing 
the roles of the demonic and simian characters are of various kinds. For example, Ravana’s 

mask is in the form of a two-tiered crown with the lower tier showing demonic faces and the 
top tier showing à celestial face. Vibhisana's mask consists of a gourd-like crown. Hanumán 
wears a white coronet. 


4. H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat and Dhanit Yupho, The Khön (Bangkok, B-E. 2505, A.D. 1962), PP- 
3-4. 


5. Ibid., p. 6; Bot Lakhon ruang Ramakien, Phrarachaniphon Somdet Phra Phuttaloetla naphalai 
(Bangkok, 1956). 
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stringing the bow in the archery contest for the hand of Sita, Rama pitching camp on 
the seashore opposite the fortress of Ravana in Lanka and holding a council of war, 
Vibhisana’s daughter Benyakay disguising herself as Sita to float midstream asif dead 
near Rama’s camp in an attempt to dissuade Rama from continuing his campaign of 
war, the building of the causeway, Angada’s mission to Lanka as Rama’s emissary, 
Hanumän’s adventures, the battles of Ravana's son Indrajit, and the battle between 
Rama and Ravana.! 


3. The Rama Story and the Classical Thai Drama 


The classical Thai dramatic art has in all times drawn its subjects from the 
Rama story. For example, the repertoire of the Thai Masked Play known as the 
Khon? is exclusively taken from the Rama story. The performers of the Khon, except 


those playing the divine and human roles, wear masks and enact the story to the 


accompaniment of music and the recitation of texts containing poctic versions of the 
story composed by ancient poets. The recitations by the master of the Khon known as 
K'on P'ak, are of two kinds, namely, the K'am P’ak and the Ceraca. The K am P'ak 
is the chanda poetry of the type specified as the Kab (Kavya), and the Ceraca is the 
dialogue in rhythmic prose known as rai, which may also include description of action 
on stage. The classical dramatic version of the Rama story in Thai, which is 
considered to be the most suitable for the presentation of the Khon on stage, is that of 
king Phra Phutthaloetla (1809-1824 A.D.), who is also known as king Rama Il of the 
Cakri dynasty. The greater number of episodes from the Rama story presented in 
the Khon relate to the various phases of battle between Rama and Ravana. The most 
popular episodes presented in the Khon by the Royal Department of Fine Arts in 


1. H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, **Hide Figures of the Ramakien at the Ledermuseum in Offenbach, 
Germany," JSS., Vol. 53, pt. 1 (January 1965), pP. 61-66 and 88 plates. 


2. H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat and Dhanit Yupho, The Khon, Thai Culture New Series No. 6, 3rd 
edition, Bangkok: The Fine Arts Department, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962. 


3. Dhanit Yupho, Khon Masks, Thai Culture New Series No. 7, 2nd edition, Bangkok : The 
Fine Arts Department, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962. The masks worn by the performers playing 
“the roles of the demonic and simian characters are of various kinds. For example, Ravana’s 
mask is in the form of a tw o-tiered crown with the lower tier showing demonic faces and the 
top tier showing a celestial face. Vibhisapa's mask consists of a gourd-like crown. Hanuman 
wears a white coronet. 


4. HLH. Prince Dhani Nivat and Dhanit Yupho, The Khon (Bangkok, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962), pp- 
3-4. 


5. Ibid.,p.6; Bot Lakhon ruang Ramakien, Phrarachaniphon Somdet Phra Phuttaloetla naphalai 
(Bangkok, 1956). 
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Bangkok include those relating to the abduction of Rama by the demon Maiyarab, 
Hanumän’s journey to Lanka, and the fire-ordeal of Sita.! 


Another form of the classical Thai drama is known as Lakhon, and it is played 
by actors and actresses, who sing and speak on suitable occasions during the perfor- 
mances. Though the repertoire of the Lakhon is generally drawn from the romantic 
tales of kings and demons composed in verse for the purpose, the Rama story also 


offers a wide range of subjects of the performance of the Lakhon to suit the tastes of 


the rural and the urban audience.” 


4. The Rama Story in Thai Sculpture and Painting 


Both the oral and written tradition of the Rama story is represented in the Thai 


fine arts such as sculpture and mural painting. The chief characters as well as episodes 


of the Rama story form part of the decoration in Buddhist temples. For example, the 
Wat Phra Jetubon (Chethuphon) in Bangkok displays 152 marble panels of relief 
sculptures, which relate the episodes of the Rama story from Ravana’s abduction of 
Sita to the fall of a demon known as Sahasadecha.? Many temples show sculptures 
of the monkey warriors and the subdued demons as the guardians of doors in temples 


such as the Royal Temple and the Wat Arun in Bangkok. The doors of the Wat 
Phra Jetubon show scenes from the Rama stroy inlaid in mother of pearl.* 


As regards mural paintings, the oldest Thai murals from the Ayuthaya period 
(14th-18th centuries A.D.) depicting the Rama story are to be seen in the cave of 
Yala In Bangkok, several Buddhist temples are decorated with murals depicting the 
Rama legend. The entourage of Rama is seen on the walls between the windows of 
the Wihan in Wat Suthat dating from the mid-19th century A.D. The arcades of the 
Emerald Buddha temple in the compound of the Royal Palace are decorated with 178 
panels of mural paintings depicting the Rama story from king Janaka’s discovery of 
Sita to the final restoration of Sita to Rama. These murals date from the time of the 
Thai king Phra Nang Klao (1824-1851 A.D.), who is also known as king Rama Ill, 
and they were renovated again in 1927 during the reign of king Prajadipok (1925-1935 


A.D.), who is also known as King Rama VII. 

1, Dhanit Yupho, The Khon and Lakon, Dance dramas presented by the Department of Fine Arts 
(Bangkok : The Fine Arts Department, 1963), PP- 1-71. 

2. Ibid., pp. 73-260. 

3. J.M. Cadet, The Ramakien, the Thai epic. Illustrated with the bas-reliefs of Wat Phra Jetubon, 
Bangkok. Tokyo: Kodansha International Ltd., 1971. These panels of sculptures are said to 
have been brought from Ayuthaya after the fall of the city in 1767 A.D. C. Velder, op. cit., P- 
43. 

4. C. Velder, “Notes on the Rama Saga in Thailand," JSS., Vol. 56, pt. 1 (January 1968), P- 43. 3 


5. Ibid., p. 42. 
6. The Ramakien Murals, Bangkok : Vanchalerm Kanchanamongkol World Press Co., Ltd., 1968. 
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5, The Rama Story in Thai Literature 


The earliest known reference in a Thai document to the Rama legend occurs 
in the inscription of king Rama Khamhaeng of 1292 A.D., which is also the earliest 
known record in Thailanguage. The inscription, while enumerating the geographical 


Jocation of important sites in the Sukhothai kingdom, mentions two caves named after 


Rama 
during the reign of the Ayuthaya ruler Rämäthibodi in the fifteenth century A.D., two 


and Sita near the Sampat river in the vicinity of the capital. Subsequently 


verses relating to the royal consecration of water refer to Rama and his brother 
Laksmana. Räma’s victory over the demons in Lanka is mentioned in a poem 
composed during the reign of king Boromatrailokanath (1448-1488 A.D). King 
Dasaratha and Sitä are mentioned in some verses composed during the reign of king 
Phra Naray (1656-1688 A.D.), while another poem of the same period speaks of Rama 
and his secred arrow subduing the demons in Lanka. King Janaka’s discovery of Sita 
and Rama’s mutilation of Surpanakha are mentioned in a Lakhon text, belonging to 
the eighteenth century A.D. During the Thonburi period (1768-1782 A.D.), Phraya 
Mahanuphab’s Nirat poem, dealing with the theme of lovers’ separation, refers to the 
episode, in which Rama slays the demon Marica in the form of a golden deer.! Apart 
from these scattered references to the particular characters and episodes of the Rama 
legend in various Thai literary works, there are also several early texts knowa as Kham 
Phak Ramakien and Bot Lakhon Ramakien dealing with specific episodes of the Rama 
legend, and some of them are believed to have been composed during the Ayuthaya 
period (1350-1767 A.D.) for the purpose of recitation in connexion with the shadow-play 
and other dramatic performances.? It is also evident from some of the surviving 
fragments of the early Thai literary versions that the Rama story was well established 
in the Thai literary tradition during the Ayuthaya period? However. with the fall 
of Ayuthaya in 1767 A.D., almost all the works of Thai literature were lost. 
Subsequently in 1770, king Taksin of Thonburi is known to have composed a Lakhon 
version of the story,* but this version only deals with certain adventures of Hanuman 
in Lanka and with the story of Rama’s son known as Monkut. Then, the first monarch 
of the Bangkok period king Phra Phuttha Yotfa, who is also known as king Rama I of 
Cakri dynasty, initiated the task of collecting all the available materials pertaining to 


1. Cf. Sathien Koset (Phya Anuman Rajadhon), Upakorn Ramakien (Bangkok : The Fine Arts 
Department B.E. 2495, A.D. 1952), PP- 170-173; C. Velder, “Notes on the Rama Saga in 

Thailand," JSS.. Vol 56, pt. 1 (January 1968). pp- 34-35. 

2. Cf. P. Schweisguth, Étude sur la Littérature Siamoise (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1951), 
pp. 395-397. 

3. C. Velder, op. cit., PP- 35-36. 

4. Bot Lakhon Ramakien Phrarachaniphon Somdet Phra Cau Krung Thonburi, Bangkok, B.E. 2484, 
A.D. 1942. 
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the Rāma story from the surviving oral and written sources, and in 1798 A.D., he 


comprehensive Thai literary v 
1815 A.D., king Phra Phutthaloetla 


composed the most c ersion known as the Ramakien! 


(Ramakirti, ‘Rama’s Glory”). Subsequently in 
(Rama If) wrote a dramatic version suitable for the Khon and Lakhon performances, 


Similar versions have also been composed by king Monkut (Rama IV) in 1825 and by 


king Wachirawut (Rama VI) in 1910. 


6. The Sources of The Thai Ramakien 

rces of the Thai Ramakien may be approached 
from the viewpoint of the geographical as wellas the historical background of the Thai 
kingdom. From the geographical viewpoint, the Thai people have had as their neigh- 
bours the Laotians in the north, the Burmese in the west, the Khmers in the east and the 
in the south. From the historical point of view, prior to the appearance of 
eenth century A.D., Menam valley, or what is now 
he Mon-speaking people of the Indianized Dvaravati 
hile the Malay 


The question of the basic sou 


Malays 
the Thai kingdom in the thirt 
central Thailand, was peopled by t 
kingdom and later it was also part of the Indianized Khmer empire, W 
Peninsula was under the influence of the Sumatran-based Sri Vijaya empire. Therefore, 
when the Thai people began to inhabit the Menam valley as well as the northern region 
of the Malay Peninsula, they would have come in contact with several elements of the 
Indianized civilization of the areas, and the Rama story was no doubt one of the popular 


elements, which they adopted 2 


As regards the basic sources of the Thai literary version, it is geneally believed 


ma legend in the form of oral tradition reached the 


by Thai scholars that the Ra 
the Malay Peninsula from the 


Menam valley together with the shadow-play through 
Sri Vijaya empire. This view seems to be also supported by the fact that there is a 
of similarity between the shadow-play versions of the Malay Peninsula and 

d dramatic versions in regard to several motifs and episodes of the 


the Thai literary an 
First Reign), 4 Vols. Bangkck: 


1. Ramakien Phrarachaniphon ratchakan thi 1 (Ihe Ramakien of the 
Khruusapha, 1951. 

2. Phya Anuman Rajadhon, A Brief Survey 

National Culture Institute, B.E. 2499, A.D. 1956). pp. 3-7- 

hon, T hai Litercture in relation to the diffusion of her cultures (2nd edition, 

Bangkok : The Fine Arts Department, B.E. 2506, A.D. 1963), p- 10; H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, 

Arts Department, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962), pp- 5-6; 


The Nang (3rd edition, Bangkok : The Fine 
H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat and Dhanit Yupho, The Khon (3rd edition), Bangkok : The Fine Arts 
Department, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962), pp. 5-6. See also P. Schweisguth, Etude sur la Littérature 


Siamoise (Paris : Imprimeria Nationale, 1951), pP- 63-65. 


great deal 


of Cultural Thailand (4th edition, Bangkok : The 


3. Phya Anuman Rajad 
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Rama story.! Furthermore, it is also noteworthy that some of the earliest known texts 
in Thai dealing with certain episodes of the Rama story are known to have been 
composed for the specific purpose of recitation during the shadow-play and other 
dramatic performances, and apparently some of these texts were also included in the 


collection of sources for the composition of the literary version. 
Though there is no doubt that the Thai literary version was derived mainly 


from the oral sources, there is also reason to believe that certain literary versions from 
the Indian sub-continent were also used as the sources for the composition of the Thai 
Ramakien by king Rama I, and these versions included the Sanskrit epic of Valmiki as 


well as the Tamil, Bengali, and Hindi versions of the Rama story.” 


7. The Major Characteristics of the Ramakien 

The Ramakien} of king Rama I is a long poetic version composed in Thai 
metrical klon verse form, written originally on 102 folios, each folio consisting of 24 
pages, each page containing four lines of approximately 20 words each, and the entire 
work containing 52,086 verses and 195,840 words. It is to be noted, however, that, 
unlike the Indian versions, the Ramakien is not sub-divided either into major sections 
such as kanda or chapters, but for purposes of analysis, we may treat this work as 
consisting of three major parts, the first part dealing with the origin of the chief 
characters, the second part depicting the chief dramatic events of the story including 
the fall of Ravaaa, and the final part describing the events which occur after Rama’s 
conquest of Ravana. 


A. noteworthy feature of the first part of the Rimakien dealing with the origin 
of the chief characters is that it begins with the story of Phra Naray (Lord Narayana, 
1. Cf. P.L. Amin Sweeney, The Ramayana and the Malay Shadow-Play (Kuala Lumpur : Penerbit 

Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia, 1972). pp- 206-255. 

2. C. Velder, op. cit., P- 36; Phya Anumun Rajadhon. A Brief Survey of. Cultural Thailand (Bang- 
kok, B.E. 2499, A.D. 1956), p. 15; H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat and Dhanit Yupho, The Khon 
(Bangkok, B.E. 2505, A.D. 1962), pP- 5-6. 

3. Ramakien Phrarachaniphon ratchakan thi 1 (The Ramakien of the FirstReign), 4 Vols., Bangkok : 
Khruusapha, 1951, 2976 pp- A summary translation of the Ramakien in English by Swami 
Satyananda Puri and Charoen Sarahiran was published in 1940 and a reprint of it appeared in 
1949. A German translation of the Ramakten by C. Velder was published in 1962, and an 
English translation of this work by R.A. Olsson was published in 1968. See Ramakien 
(Ramakien) or the That version of the Ramayana, Summary translation by Swami Satyananda 

. Puri and Charoen Sarahiran, Bangkok : Dharmashrama and Prachandr Press, B.E. 2483, A.D. 

1940; reprint, Bangkok : Thai Bharat Cultural Lodge and Satyananda Puri Foundation, 1949; 

C. Velder, Der Kampf der Gotter Und Damonen, Aus dem Thailandischen Rämakien ubertragen 

und mit einem Nachwort versehen von C. Velder, Schwinfurt ; Neues Forum, 1962; R.A. 

Olsson (Trans.)., The Ramakien, ^ Prose Translation of the Thai Ramayana, Bangkok : Prae- 
pittaya Company Limited Partnership, 1968. 
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or Visnu) in the form of a boar vanquishing the demon Hiranyak (Hiranyaksa),! and 
this is followed by an account of the origin and the antecedents of Ravana, who is 
known as Thosakan (Dasakantha). 
t Nonthok (Nandaka) a boon which will enable him 
to change his index finger into a diamond and destroy anyone at whom he points this 

se his power, Phra Naray assumes the form ofa 


and as Nonthok begins to misu 
ng woman and dances in front of Nonthok, who also tries to imitate the 


Ata particular moment, Nonthok happens to 
e crushed by the 


According to the Rämakten, Phra Isuan (Lord 


6 . 
igvara, Or Siva) accords his servan 


finger, 
charming yout 


the various movements of her hands. 
finger towards himself and instantly his bones ar 


point his diamond 
ger? Nonthok is le fer reborn as Thosakan, who is said to be the 


power of his own fin 


son of Lastiyan (Pulastya). Thosakan's mother, who is named Ra 
med Phiphek (Vibhisana), Kumphakan (Kumbhakarna), Khorn 


chada, gives birth 


to four other sons na 
(Khara), and Thut (Dusana?, 
Thosakan has also four other 
Aksarathada, and Maran, who are 


and to a daughter named Sammanakba (Surpanakha). 
half-brothers named Kupéran (Kubera), Tephanasun 
born of Lastiyau's four other wives named Sumanta, 


Citramala, Suwanmala, and Prapai.* Thosakan first marries Kala Akhi, who is the 


Nakha (Kala Naga) of the Underworld, and later he receives Nang 


daughter of Kala 
), who is said to have been created from a frog* by four 


Mantho Thewi (Mandodari 
1. The legend of the demon Hiranyaksa rolling up the earth like a mat and tucking it under his 
he Underworld, where he is vanquished by Lord Visnu in the 
a and the Bhagavata- 


armpit before vanishing into t 
found in the Puranas such as the Narasimha-Puran 


Purana au, xvii-xix). This legend occurs as 2 prelude in the Rämakien apparently because of 
found in the Bhagavata-Purana (III, xvi 7-12; VII, i, 35-46) that Hiran- 
kagipu were the first of the three reincarnations of Lord Visnu's 
Ravana and his brother Kumbhakarna. 


form of boar is to be 


another legend to be 
yaksa and his brother Hiranya 
gatekeepers Jaya and Vijaya, to be later reborn as 
gna (V. 3.67) Lord Siva bestows upon à demon named Kalaprstha 
e to ashes by touching the head of that person with his hand, and 
d Siva himself, Lord Visnu assumes the 


rsuades the demon to place his hand on his own head and the 


2. According to the Skanda-Pur 
the power of reducing anyon 


later when the demon wants to test his power on Lor 


form of an enchantress and pè 
demon is reduced to ashes. 
akien. The name Lastiyan appears to bea 


3. Sec diagram on Ravana’s genealogy in the Ram 
rit name Pulastya. The 


m, derived from Pulastiyan, OF Pulatiiyan, for the Sansk 
nand Maran are also identical with the Tamil name-forms Kuberan and Maran 


names Kupera 
for the Sanskrit names Kubera and Mara, though Maran does not figure as one of Ravana’s 


> brothers in the Tamil literary version of the story. 
andodari's mother is said to be a frog- woman, 
f of Nang Mantho Thewt 


Tamil name-for 


4. Inthe Dharmapariksa of the Jainist Amitagati, M 


who swallows the sperm of Maya the ascetic. Moreover, the moti 


being created from a frog is remini: 
A. Zieseniss The Rama Saga in Malaysia (Singapore, 


scent of the Sanskrit term manduka meaning 2 ‘frog’. Cf. 
1963), p- 111. 


t Kailas? mour 
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gift from Phra Isuan in appreciation of Thosakan’s help in setting the 
tain upright again after a demon named Virulhok has caused its tilting to 
during his conquest of the world, 


sages 25 2 


| The children, whom Thosakan begets 
d Suphanna-Maccha, born of a fish, and two sons 
wan, born of a female elephant in the forest of 


one side. 
include a golden mermaid name 
d Thosakirithorn and Thosakiri 


Himaphan- Later he also begets a son by Nang Mantho Thewi, and he is at first 


med Ronapak, but after his victory over Indra, he is called Inthorochit (Indrajit)- 
As regards the origin of the simian characters, Phali (Valin) and Sukhrip 
E (Sugriva) are born of Kala Acana, the wife of king Khodam (Gotama), as the result 
of her adultery with Phra In (Indra) and Phra Athit (Aditya, the sun-god); and when 
ring Khodam immerses them into a lake in order to test their legitimacy, they become 
monkeys and vanish into the forest. Phra In and Phra Athit build a city known as 
Khidkhin (Kiskindha) for their sons SER becomes the king of Khidkhin and 
Sukhrip his deputy- When the Sumen (Sumeru) mountain tilts to one side because of 
Ramsaun hurling Phra Archun (Arjuna) at the mountain, Phali and Sukhrip help to 
to its original position. Phra Isuan rewards Pnali with a trident 


king 


- E push the mountain 
; and certain magic power which will transfer to Phali half the strength of anyone who 


‘fights with him.4 Phra Isuan also rewards Sukhrip with a beautiful young maiden 


1. The role of Ravana in trying to uproot the mountain of Kailasa in the Hindu versions such as 
the Sanskrit epic of Valmiki (VIL, 16) and the Tamil Uttarakantam of Ottakkuttar (1: 63-75) 

4 is apparently reversed to that of Ravana setting the mountain upright again in the Ramakien 

P (I, 134-144). 

ES 2. The story relating to the birth of Phali and Sukhrip in the Ramakien would seem to be the 

i fs to be found in the 


result of the combination as well as the modification of two different moti 
| Sanskrit version of Valmiki, the Tamil version of Kamban, and the Tamil Utrarakantam of 
E Ottakkuttar, namely, the motif of Ahalya, who is the wife cf the sage Gautama, committing 
adultery with Indra, and the motif of a monkey king named Rksarajas jumping into a pool on 
xc the Meru mountain, being changed into a beautiful woman end later giving birth to Valin and 
m Sugriva, who have Indra and Surya (‘the sun-god’) as their fathers, respectively. RK., l, 72-86; 


VR., 1, 43; vil, the first of the interpolated chapters occurring between Ch. 37 and Ch. 38; 


KR, 1,9: 74-19; IR (0U)., 11: 43, pP- 920-921. 

3. The details of this episode in the Ramakien, such as the serpent Ananta wrapping himself 
around the Sumeru mountain, the gods and the demi-gods pulling the serpent while Phali 
|^ pushes the mountain to its original position, are reminiscent of the episode in the Tamil 
version of Kamban (KR., Iv, 5 : 30, pP; 410-411), in which Valin is depicted as helping the 

gods and the demons in churning the Ocean of Milk while holding the head and tail ofthe —— : 


serpent Vasuki, who wraps himself around the Mandara mountain. 


The motif of Valin taking away half the strength of his opponent is to be found inthe Tamil z 
version of Kamban (KR. IV, 3 : 40). E 
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Phali also seizes — 


but Phali takes her for himself. Subsequently, 
Ongkot (Angada) 


named Dara (Tara), 
o Thewi and begets a son named 


Thosakan’s consort Nang Manth 
pefore she is restored to Thosakan.! 


h leads to Phali banishing Sukhrip to the forest 


Another major episode, whic 
to Phali's battle with a buffalo named Thoraphi. According to the Ramakien,* 
keeper Nonthakan (Nanthakala) is reborn on earth as a buffalo 


named Thorapha, who kills all the bull calves as soon as they are born, in order to 
s stay in the forest on earth. However, one of the cows manages to run 
he herd soon after receiving Thorapha's seed and gives birth to a son 
After Thoraphi is told by his mother why he has 
not seen his father, he wants to kill his father. One day, Thoraphi goes out of the 
matches the size of his hoof-prints with those of his father and finds that they 
‘are of the same size, and finally Thorapha is gored to death by his own son. Phra 
Jsuan curses Thoraphi for having killed his own father and tells him that he will be 


killed by Phali and then he will be reborn as a demon named Monkonkan, to be killed 
by Rama. Before Phali goes to fight with Thoraphi in a cave, he tells Sukhrip that, — E 
if the colour of the blood flowing out of the cave is bright red, it will signify Phali's s 
death. Therefore, when Sukhrip sees bright red blood flowing from the cave, he 
assumes that Phali is dead, and after having closed the exit of the cave, he becomes 
=) the ruler of Khidkhin. However, he is unaware that rain water has diluted the 


e i 7 buffalo's dark thick blood and has made it appear to be bright red and that Phali 
After Phali comes out of the cave, he banishes 


Hanuman, and they both practise — 


relates 
phra [suan's gate 


perpetuate hi 
away from t 
named Thöraphi secretly in a cave. 


cave and 


— pas in fact vanquished Thoraphi. 

Sukhrip to the forest, where Sukhrip meets 

asceticism.? 

As regards Hanuman’s birth, king Khodam’s wife Kala Acana curses her 

- daughter named Sawäha to perform penance with her mouth open until she b 

forth a monkey child as punishment for the exposure of her mother's adultery, 
after the wind-god places Phra Isuau’s celestial weapons in the mouth of Sav 


Hanuman of white complexion is born of her mouth. Hanuman at first stays. 
ir MM 3 


l. RK., I, 146-163. 

2. RK.,], 212-217 and 432-450. 

7. 3. According to the Sanskrit epic of Valmiki (UR., IV, 11), Valin kills a demon nam 
y who assumes the form of a buffalo, and later Valin also fights with Dun: 
guarded by Sugriva. After remaining at the outh | 


for a whole year, Sugriva sees blood mixed with foam flowing out of 
A 


that Valin is dead, he blocks the mouth of the cavern, How 
cavern after killing Mayavi, and banishes Sugriva to the forest, 


ow 
yA 


Mayavi in a cavern, which is 
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phali and Sukhrip in accordance with Phra Isuan's 


Sukhrip to the 


As regards the 


forest, Hanuman becomes an ally 


lineage and birth of Rama, 


Rümakien, his ancestors are said to be © 


Naray (Lord Narayana, OF Visnu) through king at 


Anomatan. Phra Ram 
Phra Lak (Laksana, or Laksmana), Phra P 
ations of Phra Naray’s emblems, 
ectively.? 
ray's consort La 
s the a 


himself is the reine 


are the manifest 
discus, and the mace, resp 
ation of Phra Na 
ka and later become: 


(Janaka) of Mithila.? The birth of Phra Ram, his 
is caused by king Thosorot's queens Kausuriya ( 
Samuthra Thewi (Sumitra), and Thosakan’s consor 


the sacrificial meal of cooked rice, which is © 


to be the reincarn 
of Thosakan in Lan 


l. RK ,3, 82, 86-89 and 93-95. 

Tamil version of Kamban (KR., Iv, 2:2, 3 and 16) 
the son of Vayu (‘the wind 
be found in the Tamil versio 


Kzdarakhanda, 


Hanuman is said to be 
legends such as those to 
28) and in the Skanda- Purana, 
would therefore seem that the birth-story 
pination and modification of different mou 
tioned as the mother of Hanuman, Sawäha be 


Gautama's wife cursing her daughte 


(Phra Isuan) and the wind god playing 4 role in Har 


ing m 


2. According to the Tamil version of Kamban (KR., 


nates himself as Rama, 


Visnu reincar 
h-shell are rebor 


discus, and the conc 


thy that, while in the San 


3, It is notewor 
16-17) Sita is said to have 


of Kamban (KR., 1. 12: 
adopted by king Janaka, and in the Jai 
belonging tO the fifth century A D., Sita is 
by king Janaka, in the Rumakien séveral element 


Laksmı as Sita, her birth as the daughter © 


ploughing the ground, are combined to present 


parentage. 
m Kalaikot is identical with the Tam 


4. The name-for 
f Kamban (KR., 


the Tamil version © 


name Rsya$rnga- 


f divine origin, 


arnation of Phra Naray, 


hrot (Bharata), an 


Phra Ram’s conso 
ksmi, but she is born a 


Kausalya), Kaiyake 
onsecrated by a Sage name 


]n the Sanskrit epic O 


Ch. 8), Hanuman is an 8$ 
of Hanuman in the Ramakie 
fs such as Sawa 


r because of the betrayal of her a 


while his emblems, namely t 
n as Laksmana, 


skrit epic of Valmiki (V 


na version entitled Vasu 
born as Ravana’s daughter, 


f Ravana, and kin 


1,5:36; KKII., 1,5: 


command, and after Phali banishes 


of Sukhrip.! 


nown as Phra Ram in the 


who is K 
d back to Phra 


which ıs trace 
Dagaratha), Achaban and 
and his brothers 
d Phra Satrud (Satrughna) 
anta, the 


hosorot ( 


the serpent An 
ta) is also said 


s the daughter 


doptive daughter of king Chonok 
brothers, and his consort Nang Sida 
sī (Kaikeyl) and 
ewi partaking of 
d Kalaikot.* 


namely, 
rt Nang Sida (Si 


t Nang Mantho Th 


A —— 
f Valmiki (V R.» IV, 66), as well as in the 


and in the Tamil Uttarakantam (11: 9), 
-god') and Anjana. According tO other 
n of Kamban (KR., I, 5: 275 KKIL, I, 5: 
pect of Lord Siva. It 
n is the result of com- 


ha, instead of Anjana, being men- 


entioned as the sage Gautama’s daughter, 
dultery, and Lord Siva 


1uman's birth. 
x 


1, 5: 21-22; KKII., l, 5 : 22-23), Lord 
he serpant Ananta, the 


Bharata, and atrughna, respectively. 


R., 1, 66) and the Tamil version 


appeared miraculously in the furrow to be 


devahindi of Sanghadäsa, 
who is later adopted 
s such as the reincarnation of the goddess 
g Janaka discovering her while 


an elaborate motif of Sitaa’s birth and 


il name form Kalaikkottu-muni occurring in 
31; KR») 11: 15) for the Sanskrit 


\ 


y Hanumän's 
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T ‘The distinctive qualities of the Ramakien may be also seen 1n its second part, 


deals with the main drama of the story covering such major episodes 25 Phra 


I which E eub 
A Ram's marriage t9 Nàng Sida, the bar 


Naa sida, Phra Ram's meeting with Hanuman and Sukhrip, the fall of Phali, 
ang rdi 


rishment of Phra Ram, Thosakan's abduction of 


journey to Lanka, the building of the causeway, the battle in Lanka, the 
3 fall of Thosakan, Phra Ram’s reunion with Nang sida and their return to Ayuthaya. 


The chief innovations tO be found in these episodes of the second part include the 


following * 
1 (1) Phra Ram and Nang sida fall in love at first sight before the archery 
N contest.! 
$ E (2) Queen Kaiyakesi's hunch-back servant named Kucci, who bears a grudge 
mec against Phra Ram because of nis childhood prank of taking shots at hec 


hunch-back with bow and arrow,” instigates the queen to ask for the 
banishment of Phra Ram by reminding king Thosorot of his earlier 
promise of a boon in appreciation of the queen’s help in averting the 
danger of the king’s chariot breaking down during the battle against 2 


demon named Pathuthan. 


(3) Phra Lak inadvertently kills Sammanakha's son Kumphakat when the 


latter is performing penance in bamboo thickets.? 


(4) Sammanakha assumes the form of a beautiful woman in an attempt to 
seduce Phra Ram and Phra Lak before she is punished by them.* 


(5 When Sadayu (Jatäyu) boasts that Nang Sida's ring is more powerful 
than himself, Thosakan snatches the ring from her finger and hurls it at 
Sadayu, wounding him mortally, and Sadayu holds up the ring on bis 

P beak until he is met by Phra Ram. 

E. y 1. This motif is to be found in the Tamil version of Kamban (KR. I, 10: 35-38) and it is re- 

ET T flective of the popular theme of premarital love, depicted in the classical Tamil poetry- 
io 2. "A similar motif is also to be found ia the Tamil version of Kamban (KR., 11,2: 41) and in 


1 * the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama (HSR., SH», 60). 


According to Vimala Suri's Jaina version entitled Paumacariya, Laksman2 inadvertently kills 


Candranakha's son Sambuka when he practises asceticism in à bamboo thicket. Cf. A. Zieseniss, 
The Rama Saga in Malaysia (Singapore, 1963). PP- 131-132. 


We 


ON A similar motif is to be found in the Tamil version of Kamban (KR., UE 30-33) and in the. Pe 
* Malay Hikayat Seri Rama (HSR., SH.. 88)- xx 
i 


According to the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama, Sita drops her ring into the beak of Jatayu tobe | z 
AA 


given to Rama. HSR., RO-. 100; A. Zieseniss, 


op. cit., P- 46. 
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(6) When Hanumän sees P a inam 
MeL AN Pita Rām sleeping in the lap of Phra Lak, he 
: a : aken him by letting leaves fall on him and by snatching Phra 
AS bow and mocking at him, Subsequently, Phra Ram recogni 
E 4 Enises 


2 T BD ? + 1 
Mtures such as his earrings, which cannot be 
seen by anyone else except Phra Naray.! 


Hanuman by his special fe 


(7) As Phra Ram cannot differentiate between Phali and Sukhrip at the time ` 
e 


of their duel, he ties a piece of white cloth around the right wrist of 
Sukhrip before he goes to fight with Phali for the second time.2 

(8) When Phra Ram shoots his arrow at Phäli, he catches it in his hand and 
asks Phra Ram to stay out of fighting, and when Phra Ram asks for a 
mere drop of blood to rub on his arrow in order to fulfil Phra Isuan's 
decree, Phali says that, as a noble warrior, he must fulfil every condition 
of Phra Isuan's decree, and then he plunges the arrow into himself.3 

(9) Phra Ram enlists the help of another monkey ruler named Maha 
Chomphü in addition to the assistance of Sukhrip and Hanuman.* 

(10) When Hanuman meets Nang Sida in Lanka, she asks for the marks of 
his identity, and Hanuman gives her ring and kerchief to her, and when l 
she is not satisfied with these, Hanumān discloses the secret about the 
love at first sight, which is known to Phra Ram and herself only.5 

(11) After Hanuman is caught by Thosakan's son Inthorochit, he is set ablaze 
by Thosakan's diamond spear, and after reducing Lanka to ashes, 
Hanuman extinguishes the fire on his tail by sticking the tip of his tail 
into his mouth and at the same time pinching his nose. 


MR 


i vr Rā ., 107-109), when Rama is sleeping in the lap of 
ur ee ae cr. of dud from Laksmana and disappears into 
M ee B. m and later Rama recognisessHanuman as his son by his earrings. 
the foliage ae : Kamban (KR. Iv, 7: 32; KKII., IV, 7:61), on Rama's 
wer of e en went with flowers around his neck. Inthe 
Ao" en 5) Rama winds a root around Sugriva's body. 


; -109), when Rāma asks for 
In the Malay Hikayat Séri Rama (HSR.. KO» ASEN SHE LO FLO iron ER 
n the ak 


isnu must reach its target, and 
Valin replies that the arrow of Lord Wisnuim ae ae er = 
the return of the arrow, d, it rises into the air, and swerving s 
i he ar 
then as he flings t 


pierces Valin to death. 


According to the Tamil ver 

uc pum) 
suggestion, Sugriva himse 
Malay Hikayat Seri Rama (HSR.. RO., 


row towards the groun 


eri Ra - but 
: 7 t Séri Rama (HSR., RO., 120-130), 
nd in the Malay en version of Kamban. It may be also 


help is enlisted by Rama, is given as Samburana - 


fou h a 
of Vàlmiki, nor in t 
monkey ruler, whose 


A similar episode is to be 
not in the Sanskrit se 
noted that the name of the 


3:67; KKII., IV, 12 : 67) as well as in the 
ture to Lanka, Rama relates to him the 
d Sita. so that Hanuman may establish 


in HSR. KR. IV, 1 

Io the api ee ara Hanumán's depar 
= maki c.. 11, 102-103), ly to Ráma an 

Reni Ks ct ran eie EOD 

secret o 
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12) At the time idi 
(12) 3 i "A building the causeway, a quarrel breaks out between 
Januman and Maha u" i 
Maha Chomphu’s adoptive son Nilaphat, and Phra Ram 


o ders Nilaphat to return t idkhi ke ver the comma he 

T rs apna urn to Khidkhin to take 

O, 
Over mr nd fth 


(13) Thosakan asks his fish daughter Suphanna-Maccha to destroy the 
causeway,! but Hanuman wins over her friendship by making love to her 


and Suphanna-Maccha later gives birth to a son named Macchanu who 
resembles Hanumän.? 


(14) Thosakun's brother Phiphek (Vibhisana) defects to Phra Ram after the 


monkey army has crossed over to Lanka. 


(15) At the command of Thosakan, Phiph K's daughter named Benyakay 
assumes the form of Nang Sida and floats up the river near Phra Ram's 
camp as though she is dead in an attempt to make Phra Ram give up nis 
siege of Lanka, but Hanuman exposes her trickery. After Phra Ram 
forgives her, she is taken to Thosakan's palace, where Hanuman makes 

love to her, and subsequently she gives birth to Hanuman’s son named 


Asuraphad. 
(16) Phra Ram’s emissary Ongkot goes to Thosakan’s palace, where he rolls 
up his tail and sits on it, so as to be on the same level as Thosakan.? 


sakan, the king of the Underworld Maiyarab 


(17) At the comand of Tho N 
abducis Phra Ram with the intention of killing him, but Hanuman rescues 


Phra Ram and kills Maiyarab.* 


159), Ravana’s son Gangg2 


a ., RO.. 141-143; SH., 158- 
sn We aralyses the 


ine ae na destroy the causeway, and Hanuman p 


Mahäsura instructs the fish in the sea to 


fish by whipping the water with his tail. 
t Seri Rama (HSR-, SH- 190-191), at the time of Hanuman’s 


m falls into the sea, and a fish swallows it and later 


According to the Malay Hikaye 
h, who is brought up by Ravana’s son Gangga 


flight to Lanka across the sea, his sper 
gives birth to à son named Hanuman Tugangga 
Mahasura. 

In the Bengali version en 


composed by Kavicandra in the eighteenth 


rolls it uP and sits on it, so as to be on an equal level 


(Calcutta, 1920), PP- 218-219. 


century ADS a 
yanas 

a ‚sen, The Bengali Rama. et E 

wita Ravana. D » version entitled Mahi Rävaner Pala, composed by Krttiväsa in de 

M Hs fev = +, son Mahi Ravana abducts Rama and Laksmana with the 

D., Ravana $ but Hanuman rescues them after slaying Mahi 


e goddess Kali 


fifteenth century A.D.» wa 
seri Rama (HSR., SH» 184-194), Ravana's son Patala 


intention of sacrific an Sa -19 vana's son 

Ravana. In the Malay a Hanuman rescues Rama, and Patala Maharayan is killed by 
IE ama, 

Maharayan abducts Ra n route dij: 


Rama during ¢ 
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(18) Kumphakan's T 
and Hanu mas spear known as Mökha Sakti ca 
etches the medicinal herbs to revi d Phra Lak to faint, 
ve Phra Lak back to li 
life, 


(19) Kumphakan at the poi 
NT. id ls. point of his death sees Phra Ram with tl 
a rn « wW (* Li 
repents for not having heeded eed 3 attributes 
ek's advice. 


( 0) Be , 
) elore in y Phra Ram Angada bring: 1 
f Inthrochit is killed D) à s à diamond bow 


rom n 

f 1eaven to cate nthrochit a vert conllagratio f fi eo 
s head to avert niag 

I h Inth h h f ation O. I 


ear 


th. 


(2 ) Mila hala (M bala a me of the de uty kin f 
Ap 1alam ula ) is said to be the na p o 


Ph 


angtan.! 


22) Af $ i 
(22) : ter per Lak is struck with Thosakan's Kabilaphat spear, Han 
r e "E 7 = a 
ings the medicinal herbs, as well as the duag of the sacred bull cana 
Tat, 


ar 


by Thosakan under his pillow.? 


(23) Hanu 
untied only after Thosa 
(24) Thosa 
order to revive all the dead de 
Thosakan and tells her to stop 


(25) H 


possession of the receptacle con 


can. 


(26) Hanuman crushes t 


last. 


(27) Phra Ram him 


fire-ordeal.* 


In the Sansk 


30: 2-3), the term 


may be also noted that the name- 


name-form Mülapalam. 


In the Malay Hikay 


Acceding tO 
with that of 


rit epic 


e stone 


his wife; 20 


at Sé 
from Ravana $ 


of Valmiki (VR 
Mulabala (Malapalam 1 


Y 


he re 


Ram’s arrow strikes Thosakan's chest, thu 
: 


ri Rama (HSR-» 


at Séri 

ntied only 
1, 118) andint 
ccording to the Malay 


self ignites the logs 


., VI, 94) 


¡ Rama 


re, and à 
re for Si 


in KR) refers to t 
in the Ramakien is identical 


SH., 241-245 
bed-chamber to gri? 


taining his soul 


and in the Ta 


nortar belonging to Kala Nakha of the Underworld, and a pestie kept 


man ties up Thosakan's hair with that of his wife, and the knot is 
kan’s wife strikes on his head three times.? 

kan’s consort Nang Mantho Thewi prepares an elixir of life in 
mons, and Hanuman assumes the form of 
producing the elixir. : 


anuman and Ongkot (Angada) pretend to defect to Thosakan and take 


from his teacher Khobuta- 


ceptacle containing Thosakan's soul when Phra 
s causing him to breathe his 


of wood with his arrow for Nang Sida's 


mil version of Kamban (KR., Vl. 
he reserve troops of Ravana. It 3 


with the Tamil 


Ns Hanuman fetches the medicinal herbs 
d the herbs. 


R., SH.» 245), Hanuman ties up Ravana's hair 


after his wife inflicts 


he Tamil 


a's fire-ordeal. 


a blow on his head. 
version of Kamban (KR., VI, 
Hikayat Seri Rama (HSR. 
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(28) On Phiphek’s i 
p M Phra Ram destroys the causew. i i 

a f eu TOW after he and his compani ues 

| We. panions return to the mainland | 


(29) Phra Ram distri : 
istributes the various parts of his kingd i 
the monk ann ingdom to his brothers and 


30) Phra Ra i 
(30) am creates a new city known as Nophburi for Hanuman 


As regards the i ions i 
g he innovations intzoduced in the third part of the Ramakien 


"E 3 
} the following episodes may be mentioned as examples: 
(1) Thosakan’s son Phai a : 
" y i Thēwi after Tho ae Suriyawong (Thosaphin), born of Nang Mantho è 
t, + witha ca me s death, rebels against Phiphek and imprisons him, 
pt A ut he is later vanquished by Phra Phrot. = 
e a ida dr i a Be 
b: Q) - Sida draws a picture of Thosakan on a siate at the request of à 2 
ds b emo: named Adin, who assumes the form of a beautiful maid,? and . 
: Phra Ram orders Phra Lak to take Nang Sida to the forest and kill her. 
y Phra Lak, however, leaves her in the forest and brings back the heart of Er 
A |] a doe and shows it to Phra Ram as that of Nang Sida. ae 
‘oe | (3) Nang Sida finds refuge with a sage named Wachamarik in the forest. À 
| (4) After Nang Sida gives birth toa son named Phra Monkut, the sage E 
ake 3 Wachamarik creates another child named Phra Loph by drawing a picture EU 
ula- — E of Phra Monkut on a magic slate and placing it in the sacred fire.? EN ; UE 
+ . (5) As Nang Sida refuses to return to Ayuthaya, Phra Ram resorts to the y e ey 
Phra J strategem of sending Hanuman to convey the false news of his death to q 
e his n her. s ; = 
f 1 (6) Nang gida is annoyed at being a victim of Phra Ram’s trick and she ds x» 
dudas | disappears into the Underworld. 3 
3 : , a 
| - H hree parts 1n order to pre- NTC 
Y 5 „Purana, Rama breaks the causeway into U E 
-— $ 1. According tO the Me y. Raghavan, The Greater Ramayana (Varanasi, 1973, p. 43. BT x 
R5 A | vent Ev from en E een aff Candravati and the Malay Hikayat Seri Rama (HSR., SH., 
a. E É 2. According to the Bens* he picture of Ravana on à fan at the request of Kaikzyi's daughter 
Tamil [ 268-270), Sita draws the Ps dad Balyadart's daughter Kikewi Déwi (in the Malay version). 
| Kukua (in the Bengali NE sanas (Calcutta, 1920), PP- 196-200; A Zieseniss, The Rama | 
i e . 
herbs — cf. D. Sen, The Du. re 1963), P- 97- il 
: Saga in Malay OE (X taraga Sl» verses 86-93) refers to Rama's son KuSa being N 
hair 1 4. Soma deva's Kathāsaritsã8 0t cs grass Poa cynosuroides after Sita has already given birth to 
: created bY vilmiki from ; L > Sin ima (HSR-» SH., 271-272) Sia's adoptive father 
E et | Lava. In the Malay S ES «à Gust from a bundle of grass after Sità has given birth to 
a VI, | - & E as 
HSR, Y Maharist Kalt erst 
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(7) Phra Ram vanqui i 
a Ra ]uishes demons during his year- elf-i d 
HD g year-long self imposed exile. 
suan brings together Phra Ram and Nang Sida again 
€ > € D ams Dhr = 
(9) Phra Räm’s son Phra Monkut and Phra Loph liberate the kingdom of 
Em : 
Kaiyaket from the demon Khontanurat.! 
It would seem evident from the abov 


e examples of various episodes and motifs 
found in the three parts of the Ramakier 


that, though several of them are somewhat 
akin to certain elements of other versions of the Rama story such as the Tamil version 
of Kamban, the Jaina version, the Bengali versions, and the Malay Hikayat Sert Rama, 
nevertheless, there is considerable variation to be found in the final treatment of the 
story and its various episodes. In other words, the stories of Rama, transmitted to the 
Thai people through the shadow-play as well as literary and oral sources, have not only 


been extended, but also transformed into 2 distinct work of literature. 


8. CHARACTERISATION IN THE RAMAKIEN 


The Ramakien portrays both the admirable and the undesirable character-traits 
to be found in the principal dramatis personce of the story. The chief character Phra 
Räm is said to be the reincarnation of Phra Naray (Lord Narayana, or Visnu), and as 
a ruler, who is endowed with supernatural powers, bravery, righteousness, munificence 
and compassion, Phra Ram is a model of kings? At the same time, Phra Ram is also 
shown to be a human being, who, in a fit of great anger on seeing the picture of 
Thosakan, drawn by Nang Sida, orders her to be put to death, but as he later repents 
for his hasty action, he merits the grace of Phra Isuan, who plays a commanding role 
in all critical situations. Phra Ram’s consort Nang Sida is depicted as the reincarna- 
tion of Phra Naray’s consort Laksmi. She is beautiful in body and soul. Her faithful 
love for Phra Ram is impurturbable. All attempts made by Thosakan to seduce her 
cannot shake her firmness. Her steadfast character makes her an example for all 
women. However, Nang Sida is also shown to be a gullible person, who goes to the 


LFA South Indian folk tradition refers to Rama’s sons Kuga and Lava conquering demons. Gz 
B. Ziegebals, Genealogie der Malabarischen Götter (Madras, 1867), p. 133. 
2. It may be noted in this connection that several of the Thai kings are known to have adopted 
; the name Rama as their royal title. For example, the Sukhothai ruler, who is also known to 
be the author of the earliest known Thai epigraphical document (1292 AD) was named Rama 
Khamhaeng (Rama the Strong’). The first monarch of the Ayuthaya kingdom (1 350 A.D.) 
wn as Rämadhibodi (Rämädhipati). The rulers of the Cakri dynasty of the present 
bee EE d have also been given the title Rama: Phra Phuttha Yotfa, King Rama I 
Bue SEE Phutthaloetla, Or King Rama Il (1809 1824), Phra NangKlaw, or King 
VE a King Monkut, or Rama IV (1851-1868), King Chulalongkon, or Rama 
a e D 


v (1868-1910), King Wachirawut, OF Rama VI (1910-1925)- 
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extent of casting aspersions 

sions on 

hra Ram is i the character of Ph 

mat Phra SO TE da ra Lak, when he tries to assure h 
er 


nger at the. ti i 
E. ime of his i 
Lak 15 the loyal brother of i Na yoe : 
ne he goldeen 
king, and he is ever readv to fulfil port 
\ any wish of Phra 


Ram ant to accept and execute his orders, H mW 
q His capability, dee A anoman is the foremost soldier of the 
Hanuman is, indeed, the favourite e ER a O 
brave, shrewd, and happy warrior. He is th > a ee ee 
ee ie wee aspects of life. He B poe E 
sa he tea di eautiful women, 
dl NE Be nor saintly as the Hanuman of the Hindu versions of the 
great hero and a capable leader, but he ruins himself through 


hybrid ambitio O 
hy ns. Phiphek is an astrologer, and his advice is constantly sought by 


Phra Rám in all critical situati i 
ritical situations. Thosakan is depicted as a complex character with 


human viriues as well as frailties. He is shown to be a great character, noted for his 
strength, and resourcefulness, and his action in abducting Nang Sida is shrouded in th 

noble motive of love, for which he is prepared to sacrifice his life. His fall 
inevitable, but it evokes sadness and sympathy. Thus, the major characters of "e 
Rümakien represent human life in its different facets, and the Thai people regard them 
as examples of the human society, and this is the reason for the continuing popularity 
of the Rama legend in the Thai society. 
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À RAMAYANA RELIEF FROM THE KHMER 
SANCTUARY AT PIMAI IN NORTH-EAST 
THAILAND! 


by 
J.J. Boeles 
Bangkok 


The recent restoration of the main prasada at Pimai by the 
Fine Arts Department with support from a SEATO team under the 
leadership of Dr. B. Groslier, makes it possible for the first time to 
examine the Ramayana reliefs on the monument.? 


For the purpose of identification we present one sandstone 
relief of the main prasada of Pimai representing one episode from the 
Ramayana; we shall compare this with representations of the same 
episode from other reliefs in Thailand and in Indonesia. 


The Building of the Causeway to Lanka. Figure 1. 


This stone relief shows Rama's monkey army in the heroic act 
of building the causeway from India to Lanka as described in Valmiki's 
Ramayana, Yuddha Kanda, chapter 22 under the title *The Army 
crosses the Sea’. The identification of this relief is certain and it is 
in accordance with the text, though as we shall see, with one major 
deviation. 


Description 


The restored lintel is placed above the door of the avant-corps 
of the main prasada on the West, below the restored large triangular 
tympanum that seems to represent the Death of Ravana. Figure 2. 


1) This study was made possible through a grant received from the Netherlands 
Foundation for the Advancement of Tropical Research (WOTRO) of the 
Netherlands Government. In,a previous paper another aspect of a relief 
from Pimai was discussed; see ‘The Buddhist Tutelary Couple Hariti and 
Paficika Protectors of Children, from a Relief at the Khmer Sanctuary in 
Pimai' Journal of the Siam Society vol 56 pt 2 July 1968 pp 187-205. 

2) Boeles, op. cit. p 187 note 1. 
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This tentative identification is based on the representation of 
the same battle ending in the death of Ravana (Totsakan) on a 
parallel relief as shown in the magnificent tympanum opposite on the 
East side of the main prasada.> Figure 3. Here, however, we are 
concerned with closer study of the lintel showing the building of the 
causeway (Fig. 1). The lower lintel, broken vertically in the centre, 
shows two levels of action. On the lower level, four monkeys are 
N : rushing forward, each carrying on the right shoulder a boulder to be 
used in constructing the causeway seen in the right half of tbe 
relief. The work is being carried out under the supervision of four 
armed monkey generals, possibly wearing crowns. According to the 
text, among them could be Vibhisana (Phipek). Angada (Ongkot) and 
Hanuman. On this same lower level to the right we see the sea 
greatly agitated from construction of the causeway. The sea is 
represented by many aquatic creatures: large and small fishes, 
| sharks (?), sea serpents, a tortoise, crocodiles (?) and two huge 
mythical sea monsters with beards. In the far right corner we see a 
serpent in an attacking posture surrounded by flames. Above the 
Í head of this serpent, on the upper level, is a rsi seated in deep 
meditation with the palms of the hands joined, elbows resting on 
drawn-up knees. The rsi are friends of Rama and support his cause. 


nn RSIS Y 


On the upper level in the left corner isa monkey breaking up 
the rocks using a tree as a lever. Above him, on the mountain, is 
again a seated tsi, his outstretched left hand blessing the heavy stone 
carried by a monkey standing before him. Other monkeys, 
each carrying a rock or boulder on the right shoulder, are marching 


3) As a result of the restoration we must withdraw our previous identification 
of the heavenly building as a &utagara, shown on that relief and supported by 
the head of Brahma (Boeles, ‘Two Aspects of Buddhist Iconography in Thai- 
land’ Journal of the Siam Society vol 48 pt 1 June 1960 pp 74-77 and fig6). It 
now becomes clear that this kutagara is Kuvera's heavenly chariot Puspaka 
(Butsabok) by which Rama and Sita are returning to Ayodhya (Fig. 3). 
The lintel placed below this tympanum might represent the episode of 
Surpanakha (Samanakhä), daughter of Ravana, trying to seduce Rama in 
the forest. She is seen being punished by Laksmana (Ramayana; Aranya 
Kanda, Chapter 18). The identification is not certain since the punished 


person seems a male ogre. 
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toward the causeway. A crowned monkey, possibly Sugriva, is seated 
behindaseatederowned warriorcarryinga bow whocould be Laksmana. 
What is in the centre of the upper level is not clear as the figures have 
been damaged. Then follows three monkeys in the act of receiving 
rocks which are then dumped into the sea by a host of flying monkeys, 
all carrying rocks in their outstretched hands. 


Below, however, seamonsters are destroying the stone causeway; 
carrying away the boulders being dumped into the sea by the monkeys. 
At the end of the causeway stands a crowned warrior apparently 
pointing with his left hand to the breach. This warrior could be 
Rama who has threatened Sagara, King of the Oceans, to shoot at the 
sea and consume its waters by the shafts of his mighty bow. This 
threat was averted by King Sagara’s pleading and offer of support, as 
a result of which the causeway could be finished—according to 
Valmiki’s Ramayana. 

The whole representation of this famous episode is one of great 
activity and leaves no doubt that the causeway will be completed 
satisfactorily. Our attention again is drawn to the corners on the 
upper level, in each of which is a rsi. The monkey standing 
before the seated rsi in the left corner, and receiving a blessing on the 
rock being carried, could be Nala, chosen to be the builder of the 
causeway on the recommendation of King Sagara. 


We are unable to identify the rsi in the upper right corner. 
But the upright naga, surrounded by sacred flames and placed beneath. 
him, could be a representation of King Sagara, also called Samudra, 
the Lord of streams and rivers. 


In this depiction of the entire episode of the construction of 
Nala's causeway there is one major deviation from the text of Valmiki. 
In the Valmiki Ramayana no mention is made of damage to the 
causeway caused by the removal of boulders by aquatic creatures, 
The parallel representation of this episode at Prambanan (possibly 
early 9th century A.D.) (Fig. 5) also deviates from the text of Valmiki 
in this way—great fishes and seamonsters carrying away the boulders 
dumped into the ocean by the armies of monkeys. Stutterheim has 
observed this together with other deviations in the representation of 
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this epos at Prambanan and concludes that Valmiki’s Ramayana 
cannot have been used as the text for the sculptures on these reliefs*. 
However, the hikayats from Java do not appear to mention this 
incident either. It is remarkable, therefore, that the Ramakien of 
Thailand describes the carrying away of the stones by fishes at 
length. For an explanation of the Pimai relief, then, we look to the 
Ramakien rather than to the text of Valmiki.’ 


The Building of the Causeway as Represented cn Other Reliefs. 
Candi Prambanan (Lara Djonggrang) Central Java. 


On the Ramayana reliefs of Candi Prambanan the representation 
of this episode is in general agreement with the relief from Pimai as 
described®, Basically the same story is told and the destruction of 
the causeway by the action of seamonsters carrying away the rocks 
dumped into the sea by the monkeys receives even greater emphasis. 
Figures 4 and 5. 


Candi Panataran East Java (c. 13th century A.D.). 


In the Ramayana reliefs of this candi the building of the 
causeway is represented also. The damaging of the causeway by 
seamonsters is not depicted, though the sea and the heads of fishes 
between the waves are prominent.’ 


Vat Phra Jetubon Bangkok (18th century A.D.). 


The building of the stone causeway (Rama setu) to Lanka is 
represented also on the marble reliefs along the balustrade of the 
Uposatha ( Bot) of Wat Phra Jetubon (Wat Po) in Bangkok. Here the 
story follows the traditional Ramakirti (Ramakien) as it is now 
known from the version of King Rama I (1782-1809). The origin of 
these 152 reliefs is not certain but there is reason to believe they 


4) Stutterheim, W., Rama-Legenden und Rama-Reliefs in Indonesien 1925, 
Textband, p 177. Stutterheim notes 13 deviations from Valmiki’s Rama- 
yana of which the deviation of the fishes taking away the stones from the 
causeway is listed as number 11. 

5) Velder, C., Der Kampf der Götter und Dämonen 1962 pp 126-31. 

6) Stutterheim, op. cit. Tafelband, figs 62-65. 

7) Ibid. fig 183. 
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were brought to Bangkok from Ayudhya by King Rama I for the 
i glorification of Vat Phra Jetubon during the restoration in his reign. 
i These reliefs are placed against the outside wall of the upper balustrade 
of the Bot and almost all carry underneath a contemporary inscription, 
also in marble, in Thai verse explaining the episode depicted. The 
relief that carries inscription 89 shows the monkeys dumping tbe 
stones in the sea and, at the same time, the seafishes carrying away 
stones held between their teeth. Figure 6. The inscription reads: 


] y c 
1 dà — WwnnWaulsgmd auau 
: v y 
| Ynnoylaniauu MEN 
| Y v ^ E) 
| Wiudimesnaaa MANNA "ug 
pbi y 1 Bo 
quaunsnunes munsals a 


In free prose translation : 

A The host of monkeys obeying their great chief all 
worked non-stop. All and everything was in motion, 
| + rocks were broken and carried to the landing to be 
ı - thrown into the water at the landing. The noise they 
| A 2 made in working was so terrible that it sounded as if 
N the oceans and the earth were breaking up. 


Inscription 90 of the next relief (Figure 7) explains that the 
fishtailed Queen Suvarnamaccha, daughter of Totsakan and at his 
coinmand, orders the fishes to take away the stones of the causeway. 


v y 
do  ¡mamusala dela 
a y 
AOUMUAQIWI angie 
4 ; a i 
1slsısumnaan AUAI MWE 
d y 1! y * 
NAUASIMMEAATI E 15438119022 4 


8) as, do, Se ysesus i ndavaz eram [du lo NIVAMAYIQ N.A. bdo Wi aab, ead. 
See also: H.H. Prince Dhaninivat, ‘The Inscriptions of Wat Phra Jetubon" 
Journal of the Siam Society vol 26 pt 2, 1933 pp 143-70. 
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In free prose translation: 

Maccha the Queen of the sea, seeing the stones coming 
down to fill the sea, commanded her host of fish to grab 
them all piece by piece and take the dangerous stones 
away. The waters that seemed to be filled up in the day 
time thus became deep and watery again during the 
night. Hanuman saw this and knew that he was up 
against a real problem and his heart was worried. 


Inscription 91 tells of Hanuman diving into the sea in search 
of the cause of the trouble and at last discovering the beautiful 
mermaid. Hanumän is able to seize her and to hold her tight to his 
breast. 


Inscription 92 describes the famous interlude that follows : 


: d o y 
8l» ia39dodqd32201103 laum 


' 1| y 
204 YIIWON 
4 a y ^ 
AUAIUA ann AIAN IANUE 
E c y 19 
asurasalana muaa anmnainas al 


In free prose translation : 

They both fell in love and when they had become man 

and wife Hanuman begged leave of his new found love. 

He begged her to tell her host of fish to bring back all 

the rocks that they had taken away and pile them up as 

they were before. When he saw the task done he again 

bade goodbye to his queen and hurried to report to his 

Lord. 

In the pertinent relief, Hanuman dallies with the mermaid 
Queen by seizing her breast while the golden macchä in a classical 
gesture pushes Hanumän’s arm away. Figure 8. After having 
made love, the beautiful Queen orders the fishes to bring back’ 
the stones and the causeway can then be completed. Their love is 
blessed with the birth of a son Macchänu; on the stage he is repre- 
sented as an uncrowned fishtailed monkey.? In the Rämakien, 


9) Stutterheim, op. cit. Tafelband, figs 98 and 99. 
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Hanumin is a great lover on several occasions but his adventures 
always have one noble goal: to help Rama win back his wife Sita. 

In the nang yaai (the great hide screens) as performed in the 
Royal Palace, the episode of the building of the causeway and the 
carrying away of the stones by fishes, large and small, is represented 
also. !° 


In the representation of the building of the causeway, the 
Ramayana reliefs of Pimai and Prambanan both depict the carrying 
away of stones by fishes. This important incident is not mentioned 
in Välmiki's Ramayana and, therefore, another version must have 
been followed, the origin of which is uncertain, though it is in harmony 
with the Ramakien as evidenced by the reliefs of Vat Po. 


The interlude between Hanuman and Suvarnamaccha, the 
mermaid Queen, is in great favour in Thailand. It seems a particular 
manifestation of what has been called ‘local genius”!!. 


10) H.H. Prince Dhaninivat, Kromamun Bidyalabh, “Hide figures of the Rama- 2 
kien at the Ledermuseum in Offenbach, Germany' Journal of the Siam RR; 
Society vol 53 pt 1 January 1965 pp 61-66 fig 4623. On the stage as khon, r 
this episode is described by Dhanit Yupho, Classical Siamese Theatre Bangkok — 
1952 p 129 item 46 : Phra Ram crossing the sea with his armies. 

11) Bosch, F.D.K., 'Local Genius en Oud-Javaanse Kunst Mededelingen den 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde. — 
Nieuwe Reeks deel 15 no 1, 1952. ] 
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Figure 2. Triangular tympanum above door of the avant-co: 
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ction of the causeway by Ráma's monkey army (Stutterheim's figure 63). 


Figure 4. Candi Prambanan; Central Java, Constru 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SANSKRIT, TAMIL, 
THAI AND MALAY VERSIONS OF THE 
STORY OF RAMA 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROCESS OF 
ACCULTURATION IN THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN VERSIONS” 


by 
S. Singaravelu 


University of Malaya 


Many popular novelists cf these days may claim that their 
books are read from one end of the globe to the other at any one 
particular period of time. — This would indeed be a wide circulation; 
but probably a much wider circulation through an infinitely longer 
period of time has been achieved by many old popular tales whose 
authors, unlike the modern novelists, will probably be never known 
by name.! 


The popular story of Rama, which is the subject of this 
paper, is perhaps one of these widely diffused tales in the south and 
southeast Asian regions of the world, and this story is valuable as an 
illustration of the great difficulties which baffle, and perhaps will 
never cease to baffle the students of popular tales, especially in regard 


* Paper Presented to the XXVII International Congress of Orientalists, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, August 13-19, 1967. 


1) In the case of even literary versions as against the oral versions, the enin 
ship of many popular tales (some having found their way into epics 
as well) is still a matter of much uncertainty, controversy and dispute. Even 
the traditional names of compilers of popular tales are sometimes believed 
to be mythical. For example, it has been pointed out that the traditional 
name Vyasa, who is supposed to have been the final redactor of the Indian 
epic Mahabharata, simply means ‘the arranger’. See Macdonell, A.A., Ramà- | 
yana, Encyclopaedia of Reli gion and Ethics ed. J. Hastings, vel 10 Edinburgh 
1918 p 574. 
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to the problem of accounting for its wide diffusion, acculturation and 
its continuing popularity since early centuries B.C.? 


The fundamental idea behind this popular story may be stated 
thus: A prince, assigned to succeed his aged father, is banished in 
consequence of a court intrigue, his step-mother claiming the throne 
for her own son. When the banished prince is wandering in the woods 
together with his consort, a giant king of an island kingdom carries 
off the prince’s consort in revenge of his sister being spurned by the 
prince. The prince then sets out to rescue his wife, and he could only 
succeed with the assistance of the king of the monkeys who builds a 
causeway across the waters reaching up to the island kingdom. After 
a violent battle, the prince slays the giant king and recovers his 
consort, and later his right to the throne of his former kingdom. 


Now, this basic notion or plot of the story is known to have 
branched out into a vast variety of shapes. The story itself has many 
different ‘openings’ and various endings in different places.” It has 


2) Stories of this kind have been ever popular with eager listeners whose yearn- 
ing for information and amusement were satisfied by the tellers of the tales. 
Whether it has been for religious edification, incitement to heroic deeds or 
release from the monotony of the peoples” lives, the peasant and the war- 
rior, the priest and the scholar have joined in their love of the story and 
their honour for the man, whether he be a bard, a poet, a priest or the skilled 
operator of the leather puppets, who can be relied upon to tell the story well. 
The court poets entertained the rulers with the marvels of adventurous 
heroes. The royal preceptor had a ready source of traditional ceremonies 
in the story. The priests illustrated their sermons by anecdotes from the 
stories. The wayang performer recited from interminable chivalric romances 
of heroes to the peasants and warriors who whiled away their evenings with 
tales of wonder and adventure. It may also be of interest to note that the 
story in epic and literary form could have been meant to be used as a fitting 
heroic and artistic shape in which to accommodate indigenous customs 
and household legends in addition to its being a storehouse of the royal 
traditions and ceremonies in the regions concerned. 


3) Tocite only a few instances, thc four versions that form the subject of this 
study themselves have different openings and endings. For example, in the 
case of the Ramayana of Valniki, its first canto, Bala kanda, though regarded 
as a later addition, begins by narrating the circumstances leading to the 
incarnation of Visnu on earth as Rama, as also in the case of the Tamil 
version of Kamban. But the Southeast Asian versions concerned are different 
in this respect: The Malay version and the Thai versions seem to give 
precedence to the story of Ravana’s youth and his early deeds and achieve- 

ments over that of Rama. 
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release from the monotony of the peoples’ lives, the peasant and the war- 
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story in epic and literary form could have been meant to be used as a fitting 
heroic and artistic shape in which to accommodate indigenous customs 
and household legends in addition to its being a storehouse of the royal 
traditions and ceremonies in the regions concerned. 


3) To cite only a few instances, the four versions that form the subject of this 
study themselves have different openings and endings. For example, in the 
case of the Ramayana of Valniki, its first canto, Bala kanda, though regarded 
as a later addition, begins by narrating the circumstances leading to the 
incarnation of Visnu on earth as Rama, as also in the case of the Tamil 
version of Kamban. But the Southeast Asian versions concerned are different 
in this respect: The Malay version and the Thai versions seem to give 
precedence to the story of Ravana’s youth and his early deeds and achieve- 

ments over that of Rama. 
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various forms of narrative, numerous incidents, different kinds of 
characters,4 and remarkable details of the whole connected series of 
events, some beginning with the creation of the world-order itself, 
others with the birth of the chief characters or cultural heroes, pro- 
gressing through their growth, training, and acquisition of various 
powers, their achievements, their marital affairs, exile, abduction, 
wars and conquest—all these, or most of these, occurring in diverse, 
yet meaningful sequence, to be found in oral and literary forms 
extraordinarily popular among the most diverse peoples inhabiting 
diverse environments. The Annamese have the tale, the Balinese have 
it, the Bengalis, the Burmese, the Cambodians, the Chinese, the 
Gujarathis, the Javanese, the Kashmiris, the Khotanese, the Laotians, 
the Malaysians, the Marathis, the Oriyas, the Sinhalese, the Tamils, 
the Telugus, the Thais and the Tibetans have it.> 


4) An interesting attempt is known to have been made by King Rama VI (King 
Maha Vajiravudh) of Thailand to classify the various characters of the 
Rama story as represented in the Thai dance-drama Khon on the basis of 
whether they are of celestial, human, or animal origin, with such sub-cate- 
gories as princes, princesses, sages, warriors, titans, horses, and birds, each 
character being also symbolically identified with a particular colour. See 
King Maha Vajiravudh, ‘Notes on the Siamese Theatre,’ with a brief intro- 
duction by H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat Journal of the Siam Society vol 55 pt 1 
pp 1-30. 

5) The following works, listed in the Roman alphabetical order of the names of 
the peoples who are known to have the story, may be mentioned in this 
connection: Huber, M.É., ‘Etudes Indochinoises: La Legende du Rama en 
Annam, Bulletin de l'École Francaise de Extreme Orient vol 5, 1905 p 168.; 
Gelgel, G.A.P., Gaguritan Utara-kanda (a modern Balinese poem based on 
the last canto ofRámayana) mimeographed, Denpasar, Bali 1958; Dineshchan- 
dra Sen, R.S., The Bengali Ramayanas Calcutta 1 920; Rama ya-kan (a Burmese 
poem by Maung To on the Indian legend of Rama) ed. U Lu Pe Win, Rangoon 
1933; Ream Ker (a Cambodian version of the Ramayana) ed. S. Karpeles, 
Phnom Penh 1937; Yamamoto, C. and Raghu Vira, The Ramayana 
in China Lahore 1938; Watanabe, K., ‘The oldest record of the Ramayana 
in a Chinese Buddhist writing,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(London) 1907 pp 99-103; Giridhara, Kamayaya a rendering inGu jarati verse, 
Ahmadabad 1949; Hooykaas, C., ‘The Old-Javanese Ramayana Kakawin, 
with special reference to the problem of interpolation in Kakawins,’ Verhan- 
delingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-,Land-en Volkenkunde vol 16, 
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If the various versions of the story were the same, one 
may account for its diffusion by supposing it to be the common 
heritage of all those people who are known to bave these versions. 
But when the various elements relating to the plot and motifs are 
peculiar to some versions and are not to be found in all versions, or 
when the coincident plot or motif is not at all the same between two 
given versions, the hypothesis of translation from an older source 
becomes inadequate. 


It may also be difficult to argue that the source of a tale as a 
whole is the country where it is known to have been first found in a 
literary shape, for the various motifs that became interwoven in the 
story as a whole might have been current in popular mouth in different 
and distant regions before they had won their way into literary forms 
in a particular country. Wherever man, woman or child could go, 
there a tale might have gone and found a new home. Such processes 
of iransmission, the folklorists tell us, have been going on practically 
ever since man was man. Thus it is even more difficult to limit the 
possibilities of transmission than the chances of coincidence. Yet, 
chances of coincidence may also be numerous. The ideas and situa- 
tions of popular tales are afloat everywhere in the imagination of 
men through the ages. Who can tell bow often they might casually 
unite in similar wholes independently combined? 


1955 pp 1-64; Ramayana. Oudjavaansch Heldengedicht. Uitgegeven door 
H. Kern, ‘s-Gravenhage 1900; Juynboll, H.H., Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch 
Glossarium op het Oudjavaansche Ramayana The Hague 1902; Divakara 
Prakasa Bhatta, Kashmiri Ramayana Srinagar 1913.; Bailey, H.W., “The Rama 
story inKhotanese,’ Journal of the AmericanOriental Society vo159,1939 pp460- 
68; Deydier, H., ‘Le Ramayana au Laos,’ France-Asie vol 8 no 78 Saigon 1952 
pp 871-73; Shellabear,W.G., ‘Hikayat Séri Rama,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Straits Branch vol 70 pp 181-207; Ibid. vol 71 pp 1-285; Zieseniss, 
A., The Rama Saga in Malaysia trans. P.W. Burch, Singapore1963; Madhava 
Svami, Sloka-baddha Ramayana (a Marathi version of the Ramayana) ed. P.D. 
Joshi, Tanjore 1951; Sarala-Dasa, Bilanka Ramayana (The fif! teenth century 
Oriya metrical version) 2 vols, Cuttack 1958; Godakumbura, C.E., “The 
Ramayana. A version of Rama’s story from Ceylon,’ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (London) 1946 pp 14-22; Kamparamayanam (Tamil version) 
ed. V.M. Gopalakrishnamachariyar, Madras 1955; Molla, Ramayanam (an 
adaptation in Telugu verse and prose) Madras 1913; Ramakian (Thai version) 
byKing Rama I of Thailand,Bangkok 1951; Thomas, F.W.,'ARamayana stcry 
in Tibetan f rom Chinese Turkestan,’ Indian Studies, Lanmann Commemoration 


Volume 1929 pp 193-212. 
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Furthermore, even granting the existence of the basic idea of 
the tale, almost any incidents out of the popular fancy may beemployed 
to enrich and complicate the plot. Various incidents may be 
introduced according to the taste and fancy of the narrators around 
central or subsidiary ideas, and heroes or villains. Depending on the 
more or less universal nature of the theme, the number of possible 
combinations resulting in a story, such as that of Rama, would seem 
io be infinite. All incidents of such popular tales, like the bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope, may be shaken into a practically limitless 
number of combinations. This is particularly so with isolated 
incidents in popular tales where they may recur in infinitely varied 
combinations. In addition, common incidents may be variously 
coloured. As Sir Walter Scott is said to have observed, a narrator 
could never repeat a story without giving a new hat or stick; liberality 
on the part of the imaginative story-teller bestows new embellish- 
ments and emendations. These are of course generalizations on 
popular tales, but they would seem to be equally applicable to the 
story of Rama and its various versions. The differences in the details 
and in the conduct of the various versions of the story are indeed 
immense. 


But the problem is to determine, first, which of the various 
versions or any one of the given versions is the original type; secondly, 
whether others have adapted that ‘first’ form or any other later forms, 


The story of Rama as found in the Ramayana of Valmiki and a few 
other Indian versions have also been translated into such languagesasEnglish, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Latin, Persian, Russian, Spanish, and 
Swedish. 


Besides literary representation the story bas also found an ideal, 
imperishable medium in sculpture and bas-reliefs in temples, notably in 
Ceylon, Cambodia, India, Indonesia and Thailand: see Stutterheim, W., 
Rama-Legenden und Rama-Reliefs in Indonesien 2 vols, Munchen 1925, 
Coeds, G., ‘Les bas-reliefs d’Angkor-Vat’ Bulletin de la Commission archeolo- 
gique l’ Indochine 1911 and Przyluski, J., ‘La legende de Rama dans les bas- 
reliefs d'Angkor-Vat,' Arts et Archéologie khmers vol 1, 1921-1923 pp319-30. 
For a general survey of the influence of the story in the literature, drama 
and art of South and Southeast Asia, see Singaravelu, S., “The Ramayana and 
its influence in the literature, drama, and art of South and Southeast Asia,” 
Tamil Culture vol 12 no 4, 1966 pp 303-14. 


The dramatic representation of the Rama story through the mask play 
(known as Khon in Thailand and Wayang Wong in Indonesia) and the puppet 
shadow play (known as Nang in Thailand and Wayang Kulit in Malaysia and 
Indonesia) is well known in Southeast Asia as is its pictorial representation 
in paintings, for example, in the Emerald Buddha temple in Bangkok. 
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borrowing little but the main conception and enriching their own 
versions with greater embellishments and emendations; thirdly whether 
the processes of adaptation have been the result of diffusion by way 
of oral traditions and popular fancy, er of literary handling, trans- 
mission and acculturation, or of both; fourthly, whether the various 
motifs or even the idea of the story itself might not have occurred 
independently to the minds of their authors in different ages and 
countries; and finally, what evidence the name-forms and place-forms 
occurring in these versions provide on the questions of diffusion and 
acculturation. 


It is of course easy to ask these questions; and it is desirable 
to bear them in mind so that we may never lose sight of the com- 
plexity of the problem, but it is practically impossible to answer them 
once and for all. 


Nevertheless, in order at least to illustrate how wideiy some 
versions of the story of Rama vary or agree, and how difficult it is 
to answer the above questions with any certainty, an attempt is made 
in this paper to examine at least four literary versions of the story, 
three of them existing in the form of verse and the fourth in the form 
of prose: the Sanskrit epic, Ramayana (the Career of Rama) of 
Valmiki, the Tamil poetic version, Ramavataram (Rama's Incarnation) 
of Kamban,® the Thai poetic version, Ramakirii (Rama's Glory) or 


6) During the last decade or two it has been open to discussion whether certain 
deviations of the Thai Ramakian from the Ramayana of Valmiki and the 
corresponding similarities between the Thai version and certain other Indian 
versions are attributable to the South Indian, and particularly the Tamil 
literary versionof Kamban. Occasional references to Tamil elements are to 
be found in: Swami Satyananda Puri and Charoen Sarahiran, The Ramakirti 
(or Ramakian) 2nd ed Bangkok 1949; H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, ‘Mairab the 
Magician,’ The Standard no 53 June 7,1947 Bangkok pp15-2 1; Phya Anuman 
Rajadhon, ‘Thai Literature and Swasdi Raksa’, Thailand Culture Series no 3 
Bangkok 1953; Thani Nayagam, X.S., ‘Tamil Cultural Influences'in South 
East Asia,’ Tamil Culture vol 4 no 3 1955 pp 203-20. 


As for the various deviations of the Tamil version from the Ramayana 
of Valmiki, these have been commented upon by Tamil scholars from time 
to time, and some of these significant divergences occurring in the cantos of 
the Ramavataram of Kamban are summarised in the Introductory Notes and ` 
Commentaries to be found in the editions published by the Annamalai 
University and also in the volumes (1-6) edited by V.M. Gopalakrishnama- 
chariyar. See also: Ramalingam, Namakkal V., Kamparum Valmikiyum 
Madras. 
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Ramakian (as it is known in the Thai language) of King Rama I of 
Thailand,’ and the Malay narrative prose version, Hikayat Seri Rama 
(the Annals of Sri Rama) of an unknown author. 


Chronologically, the two Indian versions concerned are 
separated from each other by approximately eight centuries, whereas 
the Thai and the Malay versions would scem to have come into being, 


7) The story of Rama in Thailand would seem to have been originally an oral 
one; the manipulators of the puppet shadow play (See H.H. Prince Dhani 
Nivat, ‘The Nang’, Thailand Culture Series no 12 Bangkok 1954; Simmonds, 
E.H.S., ‘New Evidence on Thai Shadow-Play Invocations,” Bulletin of the. 
School of Oriental and African Studies vol 24 no 3, 1961 pp 542-59) and 
later the players of the Mask Play (See H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat and Dhanit 
Yupho, ‘The Khön’ Thailand Culture Series no 11 Bangkok) knew possibly 
several episodes of the story from various versions. Such episodes in the 

A past are known to have contained interpolations by way of much elaboraiion, 

3 and possibly new episodes of indigenous origin were also added. Finally, the 

ES. story of Rama, known as Rambkirti or Ramakian was composed and edited in 

E literary verse form by King Rama I (reign 1782-1809), the founder of the 
present Cakri dynasty of Thailand. King Ramall (reign1809-1824) produced 
another edition of the Ramakian in the form of a dramatic version. There 
is no doubt that the Kings of Thailand had shown keen interest in the story 
and its representation in literary and artistic productions in Thailand. King 
Rama VI (King Maha Vajiravudh) has written on the origins of the Ramakian 
(Bo Koet Haeng Ramakian Bangkok 1960). Sec also H.H. Prince Prem 
Purachatra, Introduction to Thai Literature Bangkok 1964 and Schweissguth, 
P5 Étude sur le litterature Siamoise Paris 1959. 

8) H.H. Juynboll in 1899 ('Eeen episode uit het oudindische Ramayana vergele- 
ken met de Javaansch en Maleische bewerkingen, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie vol 50, 1889 pp 59-66) and 
in 1902 ('Indonesische en Achterindische tooneelvoorstellingen uit het 
Ramayana,’ Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie vol 54,1902 pp 501-65) andPh.S. van Ronkel in 1919 (‘Aanteekeningen 
op een ouden Maleischen Ramajana-tekst,’ Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indie vol 75, 1919 pp 379-83) suggested the 
possible source of the Malay Hrkayat Siri Rama to be a Southern Indian 
version of the Rama story by reason of certain name-forms which they 
considered Southern Indian, particularly Tamil. : 

With regard to the deviations of the Malay Hikayat Séri Rama from the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, W.F. Stutterheim in kis Ph.D. thesis Rama-Legenden 
und Rama-Reliefs in Indonesien 2 vols München 1925, produced evidence to 
show that the deviations of the Malay version from the Sanskrit version 
belong for the most part to the popular sagas of India and that the Malay 
version originated in Indonesia from the mixed influence of predominantly 
oral tradition agreeing in general with the Indonesian tales. This major 
work was followed by a detailed comparative study of the parallels and 
deviations of the Malay version from the Sanskrit epic by Alexander 
Zieseniss (Die Rama-Saga bei den Malaien, ihre Herkunft und Gestaltung 
Hamburg 1928), an english translation of which, by P.W. Burch, with a 
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at least in the form in which they have reached us, approximately 
eight centuries after the Tamil version of Kamban. The details 
concerning the probable dates of these works may be set out briefly 
as follows: 


In regard to the Sanskrit epic there are two main theories 
concerning its probable date of composition : one ascribing 


foreword by C. Hooykaas, was published by the Malaysian Sociological 
Research Institute (Singapore) in 1963 as The Rama Saga in Malaysia, its 
origin and development. 

Among the scholars who were instrumental in introducing the various 
manuscript versions of the Malay version are: Eysinga van Roorda, P.P., 
Geschiedenis van Sri Rama, beroe:nd Indisch Heroisch Dichtstuk, oorspronkelijk 
van Valmic en naar eene Maleische vertaling daarvan... Amsterdam 1843; 
Maxwell, Sir W.E.,‘Sri Rama, a fairy tale told by a Malay rhapsodist,' Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch vol 27 May 1886 pp 87-115; 
*Hikayat Sért Rama (Romanized by Sir R.O. Winstedt), Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Straits Branch vol 55, 1910 pp 1-99; Shellabear, W.G., 
*Hikayat Séri Rama: Introduction to the text of the MSS in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch vol 70, 
1915 pp 181-207; and ‘Hikayat Séri Rama (in Jawi text),' Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Straits Branch vol 71, 1915 pp 1-285; Winstedt, Sir R.O., 
“An undescribed Malay version of the Ramayana,’ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (London) 1944 pp 62-73; Barrett, E.C.G., ‘Further light on 
Sir Richard Winstedt's Undescribed Malay version of the Ramayana, Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies vol 26 no 3, 1963 pp 531-43; 
for recent comparative studies involving the Malay version(s) see Francisco, 
Juan R., ‘The Rama story in the post-Muslim Malay literature of South-East 
Asia, Sarawak Museum Journal vol 10 no 19-20 July-Dec 1962 pp 468-85; 
Singaravelu, S., A comparatice study of the Rama story in Scuth India and 
Southeast Asia (presented at the International Conference-Seminar of Tamil 
Studies, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, April 1966, Kuala Lumpur 1966). 

With regard to the Old-Javanese Ramayana and its vital connections 
with Indian literary sources and traditions, Hooykaas's contributions (more 
than ten learned papers) can be read with great profit and enlightenment; 
the chief among these works being ‘Tke Old-Javanese Ramayana Kakawin 
with special reference to the problem of interpolation in Kakawins,' Verhan- 
delingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land -en Volkenkunde vol 16 
‘s-Gravenhage 1955 and ‘The Old-Javanese Ramayana, an exemplary 
kakawin as to form and content,' Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks vol 65 no 1 
Amsterdam 1958. The following scholars also have contributed to fruitful 
studies in this field: Manomohan Ghosh, “On the source of the Old-Javanese 
Ramayana Kakawin, Journal of Greater India Society vol 3, 1936 pp 

113-17; fuynboll, H.H., Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Glossarium op het 
Oudjavaansche Ramayana The Hague 1902; Kern, H., Ramayana Kakawin 
Oudjavaansche Heldendicht The Hague 1900; Poerbatjaraka, R. Ng. “Het 
Oud-Javaansche Ramayana,’ Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en 
Volkenkunde, uitgegeven door het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen vol 72, 1932 pp 151-214. 
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( the main portions of the work to the pre-Buddhist period,? and the 
| - second theory attributing tbe original part of the epic (i.e., the cantos 
| 2 to 6 of the present work) to the middle of the fourth century B.C. 
p (the cantos 1 and 7 of the present work being considered as additions 
í ] of a later period), the final version attaining its present extent by 
i i the end of either the second century B.C.!? or the second century 
l K A.D. !! 

The Tamil version of Kamban is usually ascribed to the end of 
the twelfth century A.D. There is, however, another theory which 
advocates A.D. 978 as the most probable of the various dates; this 
latter view also cannot be dismissed lightly.!? 


The Thai version, Ramakian, is known to have been composed 
and edited by King Rama I of Thailand during his reign between 1782 
and 1809; the royal poet is also supposed to have based his work on 
the existing oral and probably literary versions of the story belonging 
to an earlier period.!? 


The oldest surviving manuscript of the Hikayat Séri Rama, 
whose authorship unfortunately is not yet known, dates from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, but is held to be certainly a 
comparatively late recension.!* 

Let us now consider briefly the first part of the problem posed 
above; namely, which of the various versions, or whether any one of 
the given versions, can be regarded as the original type. 


9) Jacobi, H., Das Ramayana: Geschichte und Inhalt, nebst, Concordanz der 
Gedrukten Recensionen Bonn 1893. 

10) Keith, A.B., "The date of Ramayana,” Journal of the Royai Asiatic Society 
(London) 1915 p 328. 

11) Macdonell, A.A., ‘The Ramayana,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ed. 
J. Hastings, vol 10, 1918 p 576. 

12) Silver Jubilee Edition of Cuntara Kantam of Kamban's Ramayanam, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 2nd edition 1963 p xii. 

13) See note 7 above: according to H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, the composition of 
the Ramakian was commenced by King Rama lin 1798; see Journal of the 
Siam Society vol 34 pt 1, 1943 p 71. 

14) Barrett, E.C.G., ‘Further light on Sir Richard Winstedt's Undescribed Malay 
version of the Ramayana, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies vol 26 no 3, 1963 pp 531-43. 


PUT. 
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In the case of the story of Rama there has been a general tend- 
ency to trace the various versions of the story to the Sanskrit epic 
Ramayana, cf Valmiki, often because it is believed to have been the 
first literary version of the story and therefore could well be the source 
of all other versions that followed. Though this general view may 
well apply to some of the later versions, the authors of which are 
known to have based their works on previous sources including the 
Ramayana of the poetic sage Valmiki (who incidentally has provided 
a convenient author’s label for the librarians to catalogue the various 
versions of the story), it would seem that nothing could be further 
from the objective view than to state that all versions of the story of 
Rama have as their source the Ramayana of Valmiki merely because 
his version was one of the earliest literary versions. 

This is of course not to deny the fact that several authors of 
later versions of the story may well have looked to the epic as the 
source of several episodes and many elements of their own versions; 
but the reason for which they may have done so must not be misun- 
derstood to mean that they have merely tried to translate Valmiki's 
ideas in their languages, or that their works are mere translations of 
the Ramayana of Valmiki. Such an interpretation could prove 
misleading. 

The main purpose for which acknowledgements were made by 
the authors of various later versions to the effect that they had based 
their works on such and such earlier works was probably to appeal to 
the traditional and, therefore, trustworthy nature of the material of 
their own versions. Though modern writers may well strive 
for originality of plot and treatment, the tellers of popular tales 
are noted to have always been proud of their ability to hand on that 
which they had received from the past generation with whatever 
embellishments they themselves might have added. Just as this 
traditional aspect of popular tales was considered so important that 
even in Europe writers like Chaucer are said to have carefully quoted 
authorities for their plots, sometimes even to the point of inventing 
originals to prove that their stories are not anything new,i5 so also 
the authors of later versions of the story of Rama may have tried to 


15) Thompson, S., The Folk Tale New York 1946 pp 3-4. 
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depend upon such a stamp of authority by acknowledging such and 
such works on which they based their versions, in spite of the fact 
that the individual genius of such authors would appear clearly enough 
in their own works. This is so, for instance, with the author of the 
Tamil version, Kamban, to whom some prefatory verses have 
been attributed. In one of these verses he mentions Valmiki's epic 
together with two other versions which obviously served as his basic 
literary sources.!° However, in the absence of such clear-cut evidence 
one cannot attribute any particular version to an earlier literary 
version unless one caa find other kinds of evidence. 

Somewhat related to this problem of the original type is the 
question as to how long the story is known to have existed, at least 
as seen in some fragmentary references to certain events or motifs of 
the story in earlier literary works. Though this question carnot be 
answered with any certainty, nevertheless it is evident that very old 
forms of certain episodes of the story, originally no doubt in popular 
form, have won their way into various literary traditions of the 
peoples in South and Southeast Asia.!7 

In northern India, for example, though there does not seem to 
be any evidence to show that the story of Rama existed before the 
end of the Vedic period (circa 800 B.C.) the story is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as an episode of Rama (Ramopakhyanam), which of 
course presupposes the existence of the extended Ramayana. 

Again, a certain section of the tale (namely the one relating 
to the prince, Rama, and his banishment as a result of a court intrigue 


16) T.P. Meenakshisundaram, in his article entitled ‘Tataka in other literatures,” 
Tamil Culture vol 4 no 3, 1955 pp 221-26, points out that the authors of the 
Telugu Ramayanas do not seem to have any ‘inclination to follow Kamban 
of the Tamil land, probably because of their reverence for the great rishi, 
Valmiki, the author of the adi-kavya, from whom they probably cannot 
differ’ The authors of the Telugu Ramayanas were probably looking for 
the traditional appeal of a greater antiquity and authenticity in Valmiki than 
in Kamban. 

17) C. Bulcke, S.J. in his Ph. D. thesis entitled Rama-katha, utpaiti aur vikasa 

(Ihe origin and development of the story of Rama) Allahabad University, 

Allahabad 1950, refers to the existence of various (about 300 ?) versions of 

the story in India. 
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peoples in South and Southeast Asia.!7 

In northern India, for example, though there does not seem to 
be any evidence to show that the story of Rama existed before the 
end of the Vedic period (circa 800 B.C.) the story is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as an episode of Rama (Ramopakhyanam), which of 
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Again, à certain section of the tale (namely the one relating 
to the prince, Rama, and his banishment as a result of a court intrigue 


16) T.P. Meenakshisundaram, in his article entitled «Tataka in other literatures, 

Tamil Culture vol 4 no 3, 1955 pP 221-26, points out that the authors of the 

Telugu Ramayanas do not seem to have any ‘inclination to follow Kamban 
of the Tamil land, probably because of their reverence for the great rishi, 
Valmiki, the author of the adi-kavya, from whom they probably cannot 
differ” The authors of the Telugu Ramayanas were probably looking for 
the traditional appealof a greater antiquity and authenticity in Valmiki than 
in Kamban. 

17) C. Bulcke, S.J. in his Ph. D. thesis entitled Rama-katha, utpatti aur vikasa 
(Ihe origin and development of the story of Rama) Allahabad University, 
Allahabad 1950, refers to the existence of various (about 300?) versions of 


the story in India. 
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hrone after a twelve year period,!* but 
without mentioning the abduction of the prince's consort by the giant 
king, Ravana, and the consequences of that action) is believed to have 
been ‘incorporated’ by Buddhism. Indeed Buddhism is said to have 
‘annexed’ most tales of the ancient times by the simple process of 
making the Buddha the hero or the narrator of one of his previous 


births.19 According to the concluding part of the story of Rama as it 
Dasaratha Jataka, “in his previous birth 


ahamaya was the mother of Rama, 
as Ananda, and Laksmana was 
re those who have followed 


and his subsequent return to the t 


is known to have occurred in the 
&uddhodhana was Da$aratha, M 


Sita was Rahula’s mother, Bharata w 
Sariputta. The people devoted to Rama we 
me in this life, and I was Rama.’?° 


A E 


TUS A 
18) In the Sanskrit, Tamil and Thai versions, the period of exile is mentioned as 


fourteen years. 
19) Weber, A. *On the Ramayana,” 
However. N.B. Utgikar (‘The stor 


The Indian Antiquary 1872 pp 239-53. 
y of Dagaratha Jataka and the the Rama- 
al of the Royal Asiatic Society, Centenary Supplement 1924 pp 


accept the view that the Dasaratha Jataka was of 
A.B. Keith (‘The date of the 


yapa, Journ 
203-11) is not inclined to 


older date than the Ramayana of Valmiki. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 1915 p 323) 


Daiaratha Jataka was anattempt to turn 
the Rama story to pious purposes and that ‘it cannot be held to be an older 
On the other hand, the diversity of the 


version or source of the Ramayana. 
verses (in the Dasaratha Jataka) and the variants of the epic verse point to 


both using an older verse of the same traditional type” 
20) Jaraka, IV. Ekadash Nipatak 


In this context, mention also may be made of 
nave on their part included the Buddha as the ninth and last historical 
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Basham, A.L., The Wonder That Was India London 1961 p 306. 
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Vajiravudh himself being known as King Rama VI. This tradition has been 
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and his subsequent return to the throne aftera twelve year period,! but 
without mentioning the abduction of the prince's consort by tbe giant 
king, Ravana, and the consequences of that action) is believed to have 
been ‘incorporated’ by Buddhism. Indeed Buddhism is said to have 
‘annexed’ most tales of the ancient times by the simple process of 
making the Buddha the hero or the narrator of one of his previous 
births.!? According to the concluding part of the story of Rama as it 
is known to have occurred in the Daíaratha Jataka, “in his previous birth 
Suddhodhana was Da$aratha, Mahamaya was the mother of Rama, 
Sita was Rähula’s mother, Bharata was Ananda, and Laksmana was 
Sariputta. The people devoted to Rama were those who have followed 


me in this life, and I was Rama.’2° 


18) In the Sanskrit, Tamil and Thai versions, the period of exile is mentioned as 
fourteen years. 

19) Weber, A., ‘On the Ramayana,’ The Indian Antiquary 1872 pp 239-53. 
However. N.B. Utgikar (‘The story of Dagaratha Jataka and the the Rama- 
yana, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Centenary Supplement 1924 pp 
203-11) is not inclined to accept the view that tbe Dasuratha Jataka was of 
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That this is by no means the only mention of the Rama story 
in Buddhist literature is attested by Watanabe in his account of 
Yuan Chwang’s Chinese version of the Mahavibhasa commentary 
(on the Jüanaprasthana of Katyayaniputra) in which the Chinese 
scholar is said to have commented: ‘As a book called the Ramayana 
there are 12,000 slokas; they explain only two topics, namely, (a) 
Ravana carries Sita off by violence, and (b) Rama recovers Sita and 
returns; the Buddhist scriptures are not so simple. Their forms 
of composition and meanings are respectively immeasurable and 
infinite?! 

The antiquity of at least some motifs which helped to mould 
the story of Rama as narrated in literary versions, though in 
modified forms, can also bea fascinating subject of study. For instance, 
Jean Przyluski in 1939 made an expert analysis of one such motif 
relating to the Rama legend : the birth of Sita, as encountered 
in at least six different versions of the tale. He pointed out how 
differently Sita is represented in (a) the Dafaratha Jataka as the 
daughter of Daégaratha and thus as both sister and wife of Rama; (b) 
in the Malay Hikayat Séri Rama as Ravana’s daughter and as later 
adopted by King Kali, subsequently becoming the consort of Rama and 
in the process being the cause of the downfall of her own father, 
Ravana; (c) in a Tibetan version, also as Ravana’s daughter, but 
adopted by peasants; (d) in the Khotanese version, as Ravana’s 
daughter, but adopted by a sage; (e) in the Cambodian version (as 
indeed, in the Thai version) as Rävana’s daughter, but adopted by the 
King of Mithila; and (f) in the Sanskrit version of Valmiki, as born out 
of the furrow (Sita also means furrow’) when King Janaka of Mithila 
was ploughing the field. > 

Przyluski interpreted the motif as occurring in the Dasaratha 
Jataka as of probably earlier origin then the others. Later, however, 
this was changed in view of the incongruity of the alleged married 
relationship of brother and sister, i.e. Rama and Sita, to one in which 
Sita was made to be born in another family; the fusion of the two 
separate legends of Rama and of Ravana dictating that the other family 


21) Watanabe, K., “The oldest record of the Ramayana in a Chinese Buddhist 
writing,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 1907 pp 99-103. 
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be that of Ravana. Subsequently this was changed, in view of the 
irreconciliable nature of Rüvana's demonic and of Sita's divine 
character, to yet another motif in which Sita was made to appear from 
the furrow of the mother earth, the great goddess and mother of all 
gods since the earliest times. Significantly, the distinguished author 
pointed out that the wide diffusion of the episode of ihe Rama story 
and the different ways in which the theme was interpreted are so many 
signs of its antiquity.?? 

Besides the isolated or single episodes which would seem to 
have received varied treatment and interpretation at different hands in 
different places and ages, there are also certain traditions relating to 
some characters in tbe story which would appear to bave had a greater 
told on people's popular faucy and admiration and thus survived from 
very eaily times. This is particularly so in regard to such characters 
as Ravana, the giant king of the island kingdom, who is represented 
as the villain in most versions of the story, with varying emphasis on 
the vileness as well as certain merits of his character, and also Hanu- 
man (or Anuman), the monkey chieftain, who is portrayed often as the 
faithful ally of Rama in almost all versions, in addition to being a 
great romantic hero in some, notably in the Thai and Malay versions. 

Although there is no clear and direct evidence of the existence 
of such traditions in the early periods when characters like 
Ravana were held in high esteem of the people in certain parts of South 
and Southeast Asia, it would seem nevertheless that some of these 
traditions surviving from one generation to the other through popular 
memory have found their way into, and indeed concrete expression in. 
later literary versions, particularly in areas south of Deccan in India 
and also in some parts of Southeast Asia. This is the case with the 
southern Jaina legend of Rima, as narrated by the Jaina scholar and 
saint Hemachandra Acharya (A.D. 1089-1172), in which the character 
of Ravana is known to have been depicted as noble and grand.23 As 
has been pointed out by the Bengali scholar, Dineshchandra Sen, the 
precedence given in the narrative sequence of the story by the 


22) Przyluski, J., ‘Epic studies: Rajavamsa and Ramayana,’ Indian Historical 
Quarterly vol 15, 1939 pp 289-99. 
23) Hemachandra Acharya, Jaina Ramayana ed. Jagannatha Sukla, Calcutta 1873. 
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poetic sage Hemachandra Achary (and, incidentally, also by the 
authors of certain other versions such as the Thai and the Malay) to 
the description of the births and early life of Ravana and Hanuman 
over that of Rama’s birth and early achievements might perhaps indi- 
cate that the legends of Ravana and Hanuman were previously and 
widely well-known among the people of the southern regions of India 
and in parts of Southeast Asia and that the northern legend of Rama 
might well have been introduced later as a supplementary tale, sub- 
sequently giving rise to the fusion of the two traditions to make a 
single story.?* 

It may also be of some interest to note in this context that 
whereas the Dasaratha Jataka does not mention Ravana as a character 
of the Rama story, the Lankavatara Sutra of the second or third century 
A.D. is known to refer to Ravana as a person of unmatched learning, 
noted for his grasp of theological problems, and as having a discourse 
with the Buddha himself. Dineshchandra Sen who draws attention to 
this fact,25 argues that this position of honour bestowed by the Bud- 
dhists (of the Mahayana school) on Rávana may have had sometbing 
to do with the growth of the brahmanical tradition describing Ravana 
as being hostile to all religions. Although such attempts to ‘misre- 
present’ the character of one who might well have been a kind of 
cultural hero of the people who had previously adored him migbt have 
increased through subsequent centuries, it is also a fact that in some 
old verses and aphorisms current among the people of Bengal, Ravana 
is described as a saint and, further, Ravana still enjoys a significant 
place of importance in the esteem of the people in South India in 
respect of his great devotion to Siva, bis learning and, above all, his 
notable skill as a musician and, thus, even a poet. | 


Again, in regard to the delineation of those characters who take 
the role of the villain in popular tales such as that of Rama, there is 
another noteworthy tendency on the part of the narrators to leave the 
nature of the titanic, or the so-called raksasa beings, rather vague- 
24) Dineshchandra Sen, The Bengali Ram@yanas Calcutta 1920. 

25) Cf. also Overbeck, H., ‘Hikayat Mahārāja Rawāna, (a Malay version of the 
Rāvana story), Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Malayan Branch vol 11, 
1933 pp 111-32. 
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sometimes these have human form, sometimes these are frightful 
beings. Though this may be partly due to the possibility that the 
people who told the tales were not always clear in their conception of 
the supernatural beings their heroes had to meet in combat (just what 
these forces iooked like was never clearly stated except being imagined 
by a combination of different concepts), it may also be that the 
narrators could not conceive of the villain of their tales in anything 
but approximating to human form, though of course endowed with 
certain superhuman powers. The outward appearance of such 
‘villainous’ characters (possessing several heads, hands and so forth) 
might have been made familiar to the people through the centuries by 
writers or story-tellers, and artists. 

Be that as it may, it would seem clear that several popular 
elements or motifs relating to the story have made their way into oral 
and literary traditions of the peoples in South and Southeast Asia since 
early times, either in the context of religious legends or even in 
connection with purely literary similes and metaphors. With regard 
to the latter, for example, in a verse (378) of the Purananuru 
anthology of the earliest surviving Tamil poetry of the Cankam Period, 
the happy smiles of those who received gifts from a local chieftain 
(Ilancetcenni) are compared to the smiles of female monkeys adorning 
themselves with the ornaments that fetl during the struggle put up 
by Sita when she was being carried away forcefully by Ravana.” 
Again, when Jayavarman VII (1181-1215) of Cambodia left his wife, 
the charming Jayarajadevi, the inscription of Phimeanakas tells us 
of her asceticism, her virtuous conduct, her tears, in short, her 
similarity to Sita in the story of Rama.?? 

From what has been said so far on the question of the antiquity 
of particular motifs, of some early traditions of certain characters in the 
story of Rama and their continuing popularity among various groups 
of people through the ages, it would seem difficult to judge a particular 
version as the original type solely on the basis of the fact of its literary 
appearance at an earlier period of time. The various motifs and 
characters that were to become interwoven in the story as a whole 


26) See also Akananuru, 70:15; Manimekalai vol 27 pp 53-54. 
21) Briggs, L.P., The Ancient Khmer Empire Philadelphia 1951 p 171. 
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might already have been current in oral or popular traditions before 
they bad won their way into a literary version, though in modified 
forms. 

As for the second part of the problem, namely, the question of 
adaptation Or diffusion and the related process of acculturation, it 
would be perhaps desirable to see first what a comparative study of 
the four versions, the Ramayana of Valmiki, the Ramavataram 
of Kamban, the Ramakian of King Rama I, and the Hikayat Seri Rama, 
has to offer by way of material evidence relating to the various episodes, 
incidents Or motifs of the story. Before considering the data, a few 
words may be said about the scheme of presentation of the comparison 
and the textual sources utilized. 

To accommodate the mass of material in reasonably condensed 
form, the major episodes, incidents OT motifs chosen for purposes oí 
comparison are made into summarised lists which are marked by the 
letters of the Roman alphabet and arranged under brief descriptive 
headings. It must be noted that no attempt is made in this paper to 
present all the episodes, incidents or motifs of each version concerned; 
such a huge task wiil have to wait until there is compiled a compre- 
hensive and possibly comparative motif index of the various versions of 
the Rama story, perhaps through the collaboration of several interested 
workers in this field. For the purpose of facilitating quick comparison, 

the lists of such episodes or motifs as ate presented in this paper and 
which would seem to vaty from one version to another are arranged 
under the subheading, DIVERGENCES; whereas the lists of motifs 
which agree between one version and the other are placed under the 
subheading, PARALLELS. The DIVERGENCES between the Rama- 
yana of Valmiki and the Ramavataram of Kamban are summed up first. 
This is followed by the list of DIVERGENCES between the Ramayana 
of Valmiki and the Thai Ramakian on the one hand, and between the 
Tamil version of Kamban and the Thai Ramakian on the other. The 
final list of DIVERGENCES is of those between the Hikayat Séri Rama 
and the other versions concerned. This is followed by the lists of 
PARALLELS between the Tamil version and the Thai version and/or 
the Malay version on the one hand, and between the Thai version and 


the Malay version on the other. The four versions concerned are to | 
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be noted henceforth by the following abbreviations: V.R. for the 
Ramayana of Valmiki; K.R. for the Ramavataram of the Tamil poet 
Kamban; T.R. for the Thai Ramakian; and H.S.R. for the Malay 
Hikayat Séri Rama. The names of characters and of places in the 
form in which they are known to occur in each version concerned 
appear in their approximate romanized forms and in capitals followed 
by their Sanskrit equivalents given within brackets so that they may 
be easily recognised for purposes of identification and comparison. 


The following are the main textual sources that were used for 
this study : 
(a) The Ramayana of Valmiki 3 vols, trans. Hari Prasad Sastri, 
London 1952-1959—hereafter cited as HPS. 
(b) The Ramayana of Valmiki 5 vols, trans. R.T.H. Griffith, 
London 1870-1874; Benares 1915. 
(c) Kambaramayanam 6 vols, ed. V.M. Gopalakrishnamachari- 
yar, Madras 1935-1955. 
(d) Kaviccakkaravartti Kambar iyarriya Ramayanam ed. R.P. 
Sethuppillai e? al (Annamalainagar 1957-1964) : 
Pala kantam, 2 parts (1957-1958); 
Ayottiyà kantam, 2 parts (1959-1960); 
Cuntara kantam, 2 parts (1955); 2nd edition (1963); 
Araniya käntam, 2 parts (1963-1964). 
(In progress) 


(e) Ramakian 4 vols, by King Rama I of Thailand, Bangkok 
B.E. 2494, A.D. 1951. 

(f) The Ramakirti (Ramakian) or the Thai version of the Rama- 
yana (summary translation) trans. and ed. Swami Satya- 
nanda Puri and Charoen Sarahiran, Bangkok 1949. 

(g) Shellabear, W.G. ‘Hikäyat S&ri Rama,’ Journal of the Royal. 
Asiatic Society, Straits Branch vol 70, 1915 pp 181-207; vol 
71, 1915 pp 1-285—hereafter cited as Sh. 


(h) Zieseniss, A. The Rama Saga in Malaysia trans. P.W. Burch, 
Singapore 1963—hereafter cited as Zies. 
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Details of other books, papers and articles that have been 
valuable to this study can be found in the selected bibliographical 
notes provided as footnotes to this paper. 


a rn A 


Finally, a few words remain to be said on the bibliographical 
and textual citations given. The references to the numbers of the 
relevant Cantos, Books, Chapters, Verses, or Pages of the respective 
textual sources from which evidence is cited are given just below each 
corresponding major descriptive heading under which the lists of 
comparative data are arranged. 


The evidence from V.R. (the Ramayana of Valmiki) to be found 
in the English translation of that work by Hari Prasad Sastri is 
referred to by Volume, Book (Canto), Chapter and Page, in that 
sequence. 


As for the evidence from K.R. (the Ramavataram of Kamban) 
the references are to Volume (Canto), Chapter (patalam) and, wherever 
necessary, of the Verses to be found in Kambaramayanam, ed. V.M. 
Gopalakrishnamachariyar. 


The evidence from T.R. (the Ramakian of King Rama I of 
Thailand) to be found in the English summary translation of that 
work by Swami Satyananda Puri and Cheroen Sarahiran is referred 
to by Chapters and Pages, in that order. Where necessary, references 
to the Thai text of the Ramakian are also made by Volume, Book 
(section) and Pages of the edition concerned. 


With regard to the evidence from H.S.R. (the Hikayat Séri 
Rama) the relevant page numbers of Shellabear's and Zieseniss’ works 
are cited following the abbreviations Sh and Zies, respectively. 


1. BIRTH OF RAMA AND HIS BROTHERS 


V.R.: APS. 1. I. 9-18: 24-45; K.R.I. 5: T.R. IL 14-15; 
H.S.R.: Sh 51-62, Zies 13-18. 


DIVERGENCES 
I: V.R.// K.R. (a) King DASARATHA tells his Prime Minister, 
SUMANTRA, of his desire to obtain an heir to the throne.// 


———————————— 
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King TACARATAN (Dagaratha) tells his preceptor, VACITTAN 
(Vasistha) of his misfortune of not having an heir to the throne. 
(b) SUMANTRA suggests to King DASARATHA to approach 
RISYASRINGA to officiate at a sacrifice for obtaining a son.// 
VACITTAN suggests to King TACARATAN (Dasaratha) to invite 
KALAIKKOTTU MUNI? (the sage Risyasringa) to officiate at the 
sacrificial ceremony. (c) Though there is reference to RAMA being 
the incarnation of Visnu, there is no mention of the regalia of Visnu 
also being born as the other sons of King DASARATHA.// TIRU- 
MAL (Visnu) is said to promise that he, together with his regalia of 
the conch, discus and the serpent shall be born as the sons of King 
TACARATAN (Dasaratha)2? (d) The sacrificial meal consists of a 
fluid known as payasa.// The sacrificial meal is said to consist of 
cooked rice-balls. 


I: V.R.//T.R. (a) Same as I (a).// King THOSOROT 
(Dasaratha) seeks the assistance of four sages, namely, SITTHA 
(Vasistha), SVAMITRA (Visvamitra), VACHAK (?) and PHARA- 
THVACH MUNI (Bharadvaja muni) for the holding of a sacrifice. 
(b) Same as I (b).// The sages advise that the assistance of the sage 
KALAIKOT (Risyasringa) be sought for the purpose of officiating at 
the sacrifice. (c) Same as I (c).// Phra NARAY (Lord Narayana, 
or Visnu) promises that be shall incarnate as Phra RAM (Lord Rama) 
provided that his regalia also shall be born as the other sons of King 
Thosorot : his serpent and conch as LAK (Laksmana), his discus as 
PHAROT (Bharata) and his mace as SATRUT (Satrughna). (d) 
Same as I (c).// The sacrificial meal consists of cooked rice. (e) In 
T.R. a titan, KAKNASUN, in the form of a crow sweeps down and 
flies off with a portion of the sacrificial meal, while there is no men- 
tion of this episode in V.R. 


HI: V.RJ/H.S.R. (a) Same as I (a).// King DASARATA 


MAHARAJA requests the help of PUROSTA MAHARISI (but there 
is no mention of the story of MAHARISI, or the story of MAHA 


28) Kamban, Ramävataram vol 1 chap 5 pp 32-33. 
29) Ibid., pp 22-23. 
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(b) Same as I (d).// The sacri- 


BISNU’s, i.e. Visnu’s incarnation). 
balls of cooked rice. (c) In 


ficial meal consists of six consecrated 
ILSR. GAGAK SWARA, a relative of MAHARAJA RAWANA 
(Ravana) who attends the sacrifice in the form of a crow robs one of 
the rice balls and flies away to give it to MAHARAJA RAWANA 
who eats it; there is no mention of this episode in V.R. (d) Only four 
sons are born to King DASARATHA.// In H.S.R. five children are 
ABARAJA DASARATA: SERIRAMA and LAKSAMANA 
UDARI (Mandodari), BARADAN (Bharata), 
a?) and KIKEWIDEWI (Kukua ?) a daughter, 


born to M 
(Laksmana) by MAND 
CITRADAN (Satrughn 
by BALYADARI. 

IV: K.R.//T.R. and H.S.R. (a) In K.R. there is no mention 


of the episode in which part of the sacrificial meal is robbed by a 


titan in the guise of a crow. 


PARALLELS : 
v: K.R.-T.R. (a) King TACARATAN (THOSOROT in 


T.R.) tells VACITTAN (SITTHA in T.R.) first. (b) VACITTAN 
suggests KALAIKKOTTU MUNI (KALAIKOT in T.R.) to officiate 
atthe sacrifice. (c) TIRUMAL (Phra NARAY in T.R.) incarnates 


A TIRUMAL's regalia, namely, the 


as IRAMAN (Phra RAM in T-R.), 
serpent, conch, and discus as his brothers : ILAKKUMANAN (Phra 


LAK in T.R.), PARATAN (PHAROT in T.R.) and CATTURUKKA- 
NAN (SATRUT in T.R.) . (d) The sacrificial meal consists of cooked 


rice. 


VI: K.R.= H.S.R. (a) The sacrificial meal consists of rice- 
balls. (b) The name-form of PARATAN in K.R. is BARADAN in 
H.S.R. and there would appear to be slight resemblance in tbe name- 
form of CATTURUKKANAN in K.R. and that of CITRADAN in 


H.S.R. (?) 
VII: T.R.= H.S.R. (a) The sacrificial meal consists of cooked 


rice-balls. (b) A crow (KAKNASÜN in T.R. and GAGAK SWARA 
in H.S.R.) sweeps down and flies off with a portion of the meal. 


SUMMARY 
(a) In regard to motifs, 


four points are also T.R.’s variati 


the divergences of K.R. from V.R. at 
ons from V.R. Indeed, corresponding 
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to these variations, the motifs of K.R. and T.R. are found to be 
parallel. 

(b) With regard to name-forms, there is striking similarity in 
the name of KALAIKOTTU MUNI in K.R. and KALAIKOT in T.R.: 
The name-form, KALAIKKOTTU MUNI in Tamil is in fact a form 
of loan-translation of the Sanskrit term RISYASRINGA, meaning a 
‘sage with the horns of deer’. 

PARATAN in K.R. is similar to BARADAN in H.S.R. Though 
the name-form of CITRADAN seems to have no direct equivalent in 
K.R., it does seem to be a Tamil name-form from its termination, for 
*an' is the Tamil masculine, singular termination or suffix, added to 
words and names of foreign origin to derive name-forms. Thus Bharata 
in Sanskrit is Paratan in Tamil; and Rama is Iräman (in this case a 
prothetic vowel ‘i’ also being added to the initial ‘r’ which does not 
begin a word). 


2. BIRTH OF SITA AND HER MARRIAGE WITH RAMA 


V.R. : HPS. 1. I. 66-67 : 126-145; K.R.I. 12-22; T.R.X. 32-33, XII. 35; 
H.S.R. : Sh 51-52; Zies 15-18. 


DIVERGENCES 

I: V.R.//K.R. (a) There is no mention of RAMA AND SITA 
seeing each other before the archery contest.// IRAMAN’s eyes meet 
with those of CITAI (Sita) and they fall in love at first sight.30 

II: V.R.//T.R. (a) The plough reveals SITA who emerges 
from the furrow of the earth.// SIDA is born first as the daughter 
of THOTSAKAN (Dasakantha ‘the ten-necked one’ i.e. Ravana); she 
is later found by CHONOK CAKRAVARTI (King Janaka of Mithila) 
who, however, buries her within lotus petals and recovers her after 
sixteen years with the help of a plough. (b) Same as I (a).// Phra 
RAM’s eyes meet with SIDA’s while the former passes by under the 
window of the royal mansion in MITHILA. 


30) Ibid., vol 1 chap 10 p 35; a similar motif is to be found in Raghunandana’s 
Ramarasayana, a Bengali version of the Rama story, belonging to the 
eighteenth century A.D. 
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l II. V.R.//H.S.R. (a) Same as II (a).// SITADEWI is born 
( as the daughter of MAHARAJA RAWANA. 
) 
IV. K.R.//T.R. and H.S.R. (a) Citai (Sita) is revealed by the 
plough of King CANAKAN (Janaka).// SIDA in T.R. (SITADEWI 
in H.S.R.) is first born as the daughter of THOTSAKAN in T.R. 


(MAHARAJA RAWANA in H.S.R.). 


PARALLELS 
[ V: K.R.=T.R. (a) IRAMAN's (Phra RAM's in T.R.)eyes meet 
| with the eyes of CĪTAI (SIDA in T.R.) and they fall in love at first 
sight. (b) The bow of King CANAKAN (CHONOK CAKRAVARTI 
Py in T.R.) is said to have been used once by CIVAN (Siva; ISWAN in 
T.R.) to destroy TIRIPURAM (Tripura; TRIPURAM in T.R.). 


SUMMARY 
` (a) In regard to the motifs encountered in this section, one 
"E striking motif, namely, that of Rama and Sita seeing each other for 
the first time is to be found in K.R. and T.R. but not in V.R. This 
motif is further discussed later in this paper in the context of diffusion 
and acculturation; see also Comparative Data, section 8. I (c). 

(b) With regard to the name-form, in K.R. TIRIPURAM 
(Skt. Tripura ‘three cities’) corresponds with TRIPURAM in T.R., 
the latter form appearing, however, without the anaptyxis or svarabhakti 
«¡> between t and r as in the case of tbe Tamil name-form; the termi- 
nation ‘am’ is used to derive nouns of neuter singular form in Tamil. 


3. THE BANISHMENT OF RAMA 


V.R.: HPS. 1.1. 7-64 : 164-303; K.R. II. 1-5; T.R. XIV. 37-38; 
H.S.R.: Zies 26-27. 


DIVE RGENCES 

I: V.R.//K.R. (a) There is no reference to RAMA'schildhood 
prank in maltreating MANTHARA, the hunch-backed maid of KAI- 
KEYI.// MANTARAI (Manthara) or KUNI (‘the hunch-backed one") 
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is said to recall IRAMAN's (Rama's) maltreatment of her when he 
was young and practising archery.?! (b) RAMA is said to be appointed 
merely as an heir-apparent to the throne.// King Tacaratan 
(Dasaratha) decides to install IRAMAN (Rama) as King.?? 

Il: V.R.//T.R. (a) Same as I (a).// Phra RAM’s youthful 
prank is held as the reason for KUCCI's (Manthara or Kubija, ‘the 
hunch-back’ maid) antagonism to Phra RAM being made King. (b) 
Same as I (b).// Phra RAM is to be installed as King, not merely as 
an heir-apparent to the throne. 


PARALLELS 

II: K.R.=T.R. (a) The maltreatment of MANTARAI or KUNI 
(KUCCI in T.R.) by IRAMAN is remembered by the hunch-backed 
maid when she hurries to instigate KAIKEYI or KAIKECI (KAIYA- 
KECI in T.R.) to ask for her own son's succession to the throne and 
for the banishment of IRAMAN to the forest for fourteen years. 
(b) King TACARATAN (King Thosorot in T.R.) decides to install 
IRAMAN as King. 

IV: KR.—H.SR. (a) KAIKEYI (BALYADARI in H.S.R.) 
herself informs IRAMAN (Séri Rama in H.S.R.) of King TACARA- 
TAN's decision to banish IRAMAN. 

V: TR.=HSR. (a) The maltreatment of the hunch-backed 
maid by SERI RAMA (Phra RAM in T.R.) and LAKSAMANA 
(Phra LAK in T.R.). 


SUMMARY 

(a) In regard to motif, the maltreatment of the hunch-backed 
maid by Rama, whose favourite pastime was archery when he was 
young, would seem to have been a popular motif in K.R., T.R. and 
H.S.R., but is not to be found in V.R. 


(b) Name-form: Kucci in T.R. appears to be of uncertain 
origin. However, mention may be made of the Tamil word, culcci, 


31) Ibid., vol 2 chap 2 p 41. 
32) Ibid., vol 2 chap 1 pp 73 & 89. 
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‘conspiracy, secret plan or design’, which also stood as a metaphor 
for Mantarai or Kuni in K.R. in connection with her evil designs which 
result in the banishment of Rama. The following Tamil words or 
derivations, the meanings of which would seem to have some reference 
either to the crooked body or the crooked charaeter of the maid, may 
also be considered : Rucci, ‘stick, peg, hairpin of crescent shape, sickle- 
leaf”; kuccikai <? Skt. kubjika, ‘a kind of curved lute’; Ruccitam 
‘contemptibleness’; Cf also Skt. kubja, kubjita, *hump-backed, 


<kutsita, 
crooked’. 


4. INSTALLATION OF RAMA’S SANDALS 


V.R.: HPS. 1. II. 50-113 : 266-399; K.R. II. 6-12; T.R. XV. 39-40; 
H.S.R.: Sh 74-79, Zies 27-31/57. 


DIVERGENCES 

I: V.R.//K.R. (a) GUHA, the boatman, does not accompany 
Rama across the river Ganges.// KUKAN (Guha) accompanies 
IRAMAN on the barge paddled by himself.33 (b) There is no mention of 
KAIKEYI being present with the other queens who accompany RAMA 
after King DASARATHA’s death.// All the three widowed queens 
accompany PARATAN (Bharata) who also introduces them to 
KUKAN (Guha).?* (c) BHARATA initiates the funeral ceremonies 
for his dead father on the request of VASISTHA.// VACITTAN 
(Vasistha) forbids PARATAN (Bharata) to carry out the obsequies 
for his dead father, citing the instruction of the dead ruler himself .5* 
(d) BHARATA requests merely imprints of RAMA’s feet on the 


sandals brought by him to serve as symbols of RAMA's sovereignty 
during the period of his exile.// IRAMAN himself hands over his 
own sandals to PARATAN (Bharata) as symbols of his sovereignty.36 

I: V.R.// T.R. (a) Same as I (a).// KHUKHAN (Guha) 
himself rows the boat carrying Phra RAM across the river KHON- 


33) Ibid., vol 2 chap 6 pp 59-60. 
34) Ibid., vol 2 chap 11 p 63. 

35) Ibid., vol 2 chap 9 pp 128-29. 
36) Ibid., vol 2 chap 12 p 136. 
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KHA (Ganga ‘the Ganges’). (b) Same as I (b).// When PHOROT 
(Bharata) goes after Phra RAM he is accompanied by all the three 
widowed consorts of King THOSOROT (Dasaratha). (c) Same as 
] (c).// PHOROT (Bharata) is barred from performing obsequies for 
King THOSOROT (DaSaratha). (d) Same as I (d).// PHOROT 
(Bharata) asks for and obtains Phra RAM's own sandals for installa- 


tion as symbols of his sovereignty. 


HI: V.R// H.S.R. (a) The name-form of the boatman is 
GUHA.// The name-form in H.S.R. is KIKUKAN. (b) BARADAN 
(Bharata) receives SÉRI RAMA’s sandals (PADUKA) and wears them 
on his head as a diadem. 


PARALLELS 

IV: KR.— TR. (a) IRAMAN and KUKAN (Phra RAM 
and KHUKHAN in T.R.) cross the river Ganges on the same barge 
(b) All the three widowed consorts of King Tacaratan (Thosorot in 
T.R.) accompany PARATAN (PHOROT in T.R.) when he goes in 
search of his brother. (c) PARATAN (PHOROT in T.R.) is pre- 
vented from performing the obsequies due to his dead father on the 
instruction conveyed by VACITTAN (SITTHA in T.R.). (d) IRAMAN 
(Phra RAM in T.R.) bestows his sandals on the request of PARATAN 
to serve as symbols of his sovereignty. 


V: KR. and T.R. = H.S.R. (a) The name-form of the boatman 
is KUKAN in K.R., KHUKHAN in T.R., and KIKUKAN in H.S.R. 
(for GUHA in Skt.). (b) PARADAN (PHOROT in T.R. and BARA- 
DAN in H.S.R.) wears IRAMAN's sandals on his head as a crown. 


SUMMARY 
(a) In regard to the motifs, the four variations of K.R. from 
V.R. are also the four parallels between K.R. and T.R. 


(b) Name-form : Kukan in K.R., Khukhan in T.R. and Kikukan 
in H.S.R. are significantly similar, though derived from Skt. Guha. 
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5. RAMA’S JOURNEY IN THE FOREST 


V.R.: HPS. 2. 111. 1-13: 3-31; K.R. III. 1-3; T.R. XVI. 41-42; 
H.S.R.: 5h 74-79; Zies 28-29. 


Generally, there does not seem to be any outstanding deviation 


in regard to the incidents in this section. 

In regard to certain name-forms, however, two of them occur- 
ring in the H.S.R., namely. WEDAM (Veda) and INDRA PAWA- 
NAM (Indra pavana?) would appear to be Tamil name-forms, as seen 
from their termination of ‘am’, which is the suffix added in Tamil in 
connection with the derivation of abstract nouns. When abstract 
nouns are adopted, the neuter nominative form of a word generally 
ending in ‘am’ is preferred. It may also be noted that the Sanskrit 
masculines, with the exception of those which denote rational beings, 
" are made to terminate in ‘am’, being treated as neuter. All beings, 

i whether animate or inanimate, if they are devoid of reasoning power 
are placed in the class of ‘neuter’ in the Tamil language. 


6. RAMA’S ENCOUNTER WITH SÜRPANAKHA 
V.R.: HPS. 2. VI. 17-41 : 38-86; KR. III. 5-7; TR. XV. 43-45; 
HSR.: Sh 80-82, Zies 41-42. 
DIVERGENCES 
1: V.R.//K.R. (2) SÜRPANAKHA remains in her own form 


of a female titan when she tries to entice RAMA.// CURPPANAKAÍ 
assumes the form of a beautiful maiden before approaching 


Í IRĀMAN.?7 

: | y: V.R.//T.R. (a) Same as I (a). 

| ur; V.RJ/B.SR. (a) Same as 1 (2): BE 
PARALLELS 


IV: KR. = TR. and HSR. (a) CURPPANAKAL (SAMA- 
NAKHA in T.R. and SURA PANDAKI in H.S.R.) in the guise of 


37) Ibid., vol 3 chap 5 p 30. 
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5. RAMA'S JOURNEY IN THE FOREST 


V.R.: HPS. 2. 11. 1-13: 3-31; K.R. III. 1-3; T.R. XVI. 41-42; 
H.S.R.: Sh 74-79; Zies 28-29. 


Generally, there does not seem to be any outstanding deviation 
in regard to the incidents in this section. 

In regard to certain name-forms, however, two of them occur- 
ring in the H.S.R., namely, WEDAM (Veda) and INDRA PAWA- 
NAM (Indra pavana?) would appear to be Tamil name-forms, as seen 
from their termination of ‘am’, which is the suffix added in Tamil in 
connection with the derivation of abstract nouns. When abstract 
nouns are adopted, the neuter nominative form of a word generally 
ending in ‘am’ is preferred. It may also be noted that the Sanskrit 
masculines, with the exception of those which denote rational beings, 
are made to terminate in ‘am’, being treated as neuter. All beings, 
whether animate or inanimate, if they are devoid of reasoning power 
are placed in the class of ‘neuter’ in the Tamil language. 


6. RAMA’S ENCOUNTER WITH SURPANAKHA 


V.R.: APS. 2. Ill. 17-41 : 38-86; K.R. III. 5-7; T.R. XVII. 43-45; 
H.S.R.: Sh 80-82, Zies 41-42. 


DIVERGENCES 
I: V.R.//K.R. (a) SURPANAKHA remains in her own form 


of a female titan when she tries to entice RAMA.// CURPPANAKAI 
assumes the form of a beautiful maiden before approaching 
IRAMAN.?? 

II: V.R.//T.R. (a) Same as I (a). 

Ill: V.R.//H.S.R. (a) Same as I (a). 


PARALLELS 
IV: KR. = T.R. and H.S.R. (a) CURPPANAKAI (SAMA- 
NAKHA in T.R. and SURA PANDAKI in H.SR.) in the guise of 


37) Ibid., vol 3 chap 5 p 30. 
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5. RAMA'S JOURNEY IN THE FOREST 


V.R.: HPS. 2. If. 1-13: 3-31; K.R. III. 1-3; T.R. XVI. 41-42; 
H.S.R.: Sh 74-79; Zies 28-29. 


Generally, there does not seem to be any outstanding deviation 
in regard to the incidents in this section. 

In regard to certain name-forms, however, two of them occur- 
ring in the H.S.R., namely, WEDAM (Veda) and INDRA PAWA- 
NAM (Indra pavana?) would appear to be Tamil name-forms, as seen 
from their termination of ‘am’, which is the suffix added in Tamil in 
connection with the derivation of abstract nouns. When abstract 
nouns are adopted, the neuter nominative form of a word generally 
ending in ‘am’ is preferred. It may also be noted that the Sanskrit 
masculines, with the exception of those which denote rational beings, 
are made to terminate in ‘am’, being treated as neuter. All beings, 
whether animate or inanimate, if they are devoid of reasoning power 
are placed in the class of ‘neuter’ in the Tamil language. 


6. RAMA'S ENCOUNTER WITH SÜRPANAKHA 


V.R.: HPS, 2. III. 17-41: 38-86; K.R. III. 5-7; T.R. XVII. 43-45; 
H.S.R.: Sh 80-82, Zies 41-42. 


DIVERGENCES 
I: V.R.//K.R. (a) SURPANAKHA remains in her own form 


of a female titan when she tries to entice RAMA.// CURPPANAKAI 
assumes the form of a beautiful maiden before approaching 
IRAMAN.?? 

II: V.R.//T.R. (a) Same as I (a). 

II: V.R.//H.S.R. (a) Same as I (a). 


PARALLELS 


IV: K.R. = T.R. and H.S.R. (a) CURPPANAKAI (SAMA- 
NAKHA in T.R. and SURA PANDAKI in H.S.R.) in the guise of 


37) Ibid., vol 3 chap 5 p 30. 
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a beautiful maiden approaches IRAMAN (Phra RAM in T.R. and 
SERI RAMA in H.S.R.). 


SUMMARY 
In regard to motif, the one variation from V.R. is common to 


K.R., T.R. and H.S.R. 


7. ABDUCTION OF SITA 


V.R.: HPS. 2. III. 42-54: 86-115; K.R. III. 7-8; T.R. XVIII. 46-47; 
H.S.R.: Sh 82-85, Zies 44-45. 


DIV ERGENCES 

I: V.R.//K.R. (a) When SITA asks RAVANA to tell her 
who he is, he at once introduces himself as RAVANA, King of 
LANKA.// IRAVANAN (Ravana) does not reveal his true identity 
immediately. (b) SITA is abducted forcibly by RAVANA. // 
IRAVANAN does not use force; he instead uproots the entire ground 
on which CITAI’s hermitage is situated and flies off in his chariot 
together with the uprooted ground and the hermitage with CITAI.3® 
(c) SITA, after her abduction by RAVANA, is first housed in 
RAVANA' s palace.// CITAI (Sita) is taken away by IRAVANAN 
directly to the acoka grove in ILANKAI (Lanka) and is imprisoned 
there. 


: V.R.//T.R. (a) Same as I (a).// THOTSAKAN (Ravana) 
does not reveal his identity immediately. (b) There is no mention 
of RAVANA flinging SITA’s ring in an attempt to kill JATAYU.// 
SATAYU (Jatayu) receives SIDA's ring at the end of the battle 
between the giant king, THOTSAKAN, and the king of birds when 
the former flings it in order to kill SATAYU. (c) Same as I (c).// 
SIDA (Sita) is imprisoned in the pleasure garden of Thotsakan 
immediately after her abduction by the giant king. 


38) Ibid., vol 3 chap 8 pp 74-75. 
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HL K.R.//T.R. (a) IRAVANAN (THOTSAKAN in T.R.) does 


not use force in the abduction of CITAL// SIDA is forcibly taken 
away by THOTSAKAN. 


IV. H.S.R.// VR, K.R. and T.R. (a) Two gazelles (not one 


as in the other versions) attract the attention of SITADEWI. (b) 
LAKSAMANA (Laksmana) draws a circle around SITADEWT's 
cottage before proceeding in search of his brother SERI RAMA.// 
This is not mentioned in the other versions. (c) SITADEWI drops 
her ring into the beak of CATAYU (Jatayu) to be used later as an 


indication of her abduction by MAHARAJA RAWANA.// Though 
this motif is not to be found in V.R. and K.R., there is reference 
to such a motif in T.R. with slight variation: See II (b) above. 


PARALLELS 

y, KR =TR. (9) IRAVANAN (THOTSAKAN in T.R). 
does not reveal his identity to CITAI (SIDA in T.R.) immediately; 
instead he remains disguised as a hermit for some time. (b) CITAI 
is imprisoned in the garden in ILANKAI (LANKA in T.R.) soon 
after ber abduction by the giant king. 


SUMMARY 

(a) In regard to motifs there would appear to be more 
divergences than parallels between One version and the other; 
however, there are two notable points of similarity between K.R. 
and T.R. and one point of similarity with but slight modification 
between T.R. and H.S.R. Y 

(b) In regard to name-form, SATAYU in T.R. and CATAYU 
in H.S.R. would seem to be similar to CATAYU in K.R., corres- 
ponding to JATAYU in V.R. With regard to the similarity in form, 
it may be noted that in Tamil the unaspirated and voiced consonant 
2 latal °C’, sometimes 


even answering tO the dental sibilant ‘S’- 


> in borrowings is changed into unvoiced pa 
In regard to Malay 
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CATAYU, there is also another form, namely, JÉNTAYU, in which 
“a” becomes *É' and there is also ‘spontaneous nasalization’ by the 
insertion of *n? between ‘é’ and ‘t’. 


8. RAMA’S MEETING WITH HANUMAN AND SUGRIVA, 
AND HANUMAN’S JOURNEY TO LANKA 


V.R.: HPS. 2. IV. 2-37: 171-267; K.R. IV. 2-12; T.R. XIX. 48-50; 
H.S.R.: Sh 88-102, Zies 51-56. 


V.R.: HPS. 2. V. 1-65 : 327-498; K.R. IV. 12-17, V. 1-5; 
T.R. XXIII. 58-61; 
H.S.R.: Sh 106-117, Zies 58-64. 


DIVERGENCES 

I: V.R.//K.R., T.R. and H.S.R. (a) SUGRIVA himself 
relates to RAMA the story of his enmity with his elder brother 
VALL// In the other versions concerned, itis ANUMAN (HANU- 
MAN in T.R. and MAHARAJA HANUMAN in H.S.R.) the com- 
mander of CUKKIRIVAN (SUKHRIP in T.R. and MAHARAJA 
SUGRIWA in H.S.R.) who relates the story of his enmity with his 
brother VALI (PHALI in T.R. and BALYA or BALIRAJA in 
H.S.R.). (b) In K.R. and T.R., when IRAMAN (Phra RAM in 
T.R.) unjustly kills VALI (PHALI in T.R.) during the latter's battle 
with his brother, CUKKIRIVAN (SUKHRIP in T.R.), VALI, before 
he dies, rebukes IRAMAN for his unethical conduct.3? (c) In K.R. 
and T.R. (but not in H.S.R.), just before ANUMAN (HANUMAN in 
T.R.) leaves for ILANKAI (LANKA in T.R.), IRAMAN (Phra RAM 
in T.R.) reveals to him a secret known only to himself and CITAI 
(SIDA in T.R.) namely, that his eyes and her eyes met while be 
was on his way to the palace of the King of Mithila and they fell in 
love;#? IRAMAN reveals this secret to ANUMAN so that the latter 
can make use of it as evidence of his trustworthiness as IRAMAN’s 
emissary to CITAI. (d) In K.R. and T.R. CITAI is said to hang 


39) Ibid., vol 4 chap 7 pp 76-91. 
40) Ibid., vol 4 chap 13 p 67. 
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herself in despair, but she is rescued from the tightening grip of the 


noose around her neck in the nick of time by ANUMAN.4! Neither 
of these details (c and d) are to be found in V.R. . 


JI H.S.R//V.R., K.R. and T.R. (a) In H.S.R. MAHARAJA 
HANUMAN is first BALYA or BALIRAJA's retainer, not MA- 
HARAJA SUGRIWA's as in the other versions. (b) MAHARAJA 
HANUMAN drops the ring into one of the pitchers carried by the 
women in LANKA taking water for SITADEWI to bathe, so that 
SITADEWI may recognise his presence in the city as SERI RAMA’s 
emissary.// This motif is not found in the other versions. 


PARALLELS 
IL K.R. = T.R. (a) — (d) Same as I(a) — Kd). 


SUMMARY 

(a) In regard to motifs, The K.R. and T.R. have similar motifs at 
four points, which also happen to be their variations from VR. 

(b) The corresponding name-forms are: SUGRIVA, VAUN, 
HANUMAN in V.R.; CUKKIRIVAN, VALI and ANUMAN in KR; 
SUKHRIP, PHALI and HANUMAN in T.R; and MAHARAJA 
SUGRIWA, BALYA or BALIRAJA and MAHARAJA HANUMAN 


in H.S.R. 


9, THE BATTLE OF LANKA 


V.R.: HPS.3. VI.9-91 : 21-266; K.R.VI227; T.R.XXVIL77-82, 
"XXIX, 83-86, XXX.87-90; H.S.R. : Sh 155-218, Zies 72-86. 


V.R. : HPS.3. VI. 97-111 : 281-318; K.R. VI. 30-36; T.R. XXXI. 
91-95 XXXI. 96-97; XXXIII. 98-101, XXXIV-XXXVI. 102- 
114; H.S.R. : Sh 218-243, Zies 87-93. 


¡CES = 
DIVERGEN d TR. (a) In VR. RAMA and LAKSMANA 


; V.R.//K.R. an ] 
E: down by the serpentine darts of INDRAJITA even before 
are s 


15. 
41) Ibid., vol 5 chap 4 P 23, vol 5 chap 14 p 75 
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the c c ITA 
A oa 
$ a attle itself to witness her fallen 
relatives.// In K.R. and T.R., however; KUMBAKARNAN (KUM- 
PHAKAN in T.R.) enters the combat before INTIRACITTU (Indra- 
Jita); only after KUMBAKARNAN is killed does the command of the 
army fall on INTIRACITTU, and it is during the second phase of the 
battle that CITAI (SITA) is brought to the battlefield to witness 
IRAMAN and ILAKKUMANAN (Laksmana) lying on the ground as 
if they were dead as a result of the hard-hitting INTIRACITTU's 
(Indrajita’s) brahmastra (a magic weapon). 


dt: H.S.R.//V.R.,K.R. and T.R. (a) In H.S.R. MAHARAJA 
RAWANA does not die in the battle of Lanka, unlike the other 
versions concerned. 


SUMMARY 


(a) Motif : The sequence of events during the battle of Lanka, 
as outlined above under I(a), are common to K.R. and T.R. and 
differs significantly from V.R. 

The variation in H.S.R. concerning MAHARAJA RAWANA 
(Ravana) who does not die in the battle, though defeated by his 
adversaries, is also interesting, for it would seem to be linked with 
the popular belief that while heroes may cease to exist physically, their 
ideals live on forever. Probably to stress this point, he is made to 
live on physically. 

(b) Name-forms : The name-forms of major mes, in this 
section are (i) AKAMPANA in V.R, AKAMPAN in K.R. and 
KAMPAN in T.R;; (ii) MÜLABALAM in K.R. and in T.R.; and the 
following four in H.S.R, namely, (iii) BIBUSANAM, (iv) Bes 
PARWATAM, (v) PATALA MAHARAYAN and (vi) TRI EM 

In regard to (i) KAMPAN in T.R. might be cus aCe en 
of both tbe initial ‘a and the final inherent vowel “a = ca 

I R.or it might have been from Tamil AKAMPAN in B. 
SING “sing to find the latter form as AKAMPAN instead of 
n NU SS as it should be if the form is a derivation from Skt. 
AKA T when the Tamil termination ‘an’ would have been 


added. 


AL d 


A "= Opa 
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With reference to (ii Ü 
E (ii), MULABALAM would seem to be a Tamil 
ae ; ed from Skt. mulabala ‘foremost or basic power or 
rce the additi q i 
EN e dition of suffix ‘am’. However, it should be noted 
e term as used in T.R. refers to a titan, whereas in K.R. it refers 
either to the ‘reserve’ troops (of RAVANA) or to the members of his 
armed forces whose ancestors had fought on the side of his ancestors 
for many generations in the past. In the Tamil context, the term 
mülabalam is also said to refer to six kinds of troops, namely, troops 
stationed in developed areas like towns and cities, troops of “guerrilla” 
type, auxiliary troops, enemy troops, mercenary troops, and troops for 
basic self-defence. 


With regard to (iii), BIBUSANAM in H.S.R. may also be 
regarded as a Tamil name-form, though derived from Skt. bibusana; it 
would seem however that the second part of the name-form, namely, 
busana has been probably misconstrued to be the same as *bisana' 
in BIBISANA or VIBISANA, which is the name of RAVANA'S 
brother in the story. 

With regard to (iv) and (v), namely, NANDA PARWATAM 
and TRISULAM, these may also be interpreted to be Ti amil name- 


forms, derived from Skt. nanda parvata and trisula, respectively, by the 


addition of the suffix ‘am’. 

Finally, (vi) PATALA MAHARAYAN in HS.R. is another 
Tamil name-form, curiously enough existing side-by-side with other 
titles like MAHARAJA; for the form MAHARAYAN a ni E 
variant of the form, maharaja or maharajan, the voiced pa a i, 
sound being changed to either the semi-vowel “y” (as ın this case)» 


palatal unvoiced ‘c’. 


10. SITA’S ORDEAL BY FIRE AND 
HER RETURN TO AYODHYA 
; .39; T.R. 
.130 : 332-372; KR. VI. 37-39; T. 
R.: HPS. 3. VI. 116 p 
XXXVII 115-117, xxXVIII.118-121; HSR.: Sh 243-257, Zies 94-96 


DIV ERGENCES 


v.R.//T.R ( ANA is said to prepare the pyre 
1: V.R// 2 


a) LAKSM 
KHRIP (Sugriva) makes tbe pyte- 


fre.// SU 
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(b) There i i i 
ere 15 no mention of the kingdom being divided.// Phra RAM 


(Rama) divi i i 
we ) ús his vast kingdom among his allies and helpers and also 
5 new cities to serve as capitals of the new kingdoms. 


il: K.R.//T.R. (a) ILAKKUMANAN (Laksmana) makes th 
pyre for CITAL// SUKHRIP (Sugriva) makes the pyre. (b) RAMAS 
only distributes gifts of precious jewellery etc., to his allies «d 
helpers.// Phra RAM divides his kingdom among his allies and 
constructs new cities for this purpose. 


, WI: HS.R.//V.R., KR. and T.R. (a) SÉRI RAMA stayson in 
LANKA for a longer period of time before founding a new city known 
as DURYAPURI NEGARA and taking up his residence there. (b) 
HANUMAN erects the fire for SITADEWT's ordeal. 


SUMMARY 


(a) Though there is no significant parallel between one version 
and another in this section, the divergences seem interesting, 
particularly the motif concerning the division of the vast kingdom 
and founding of new cities, for this would seem to be an innovation 
relating to local conditions in the countries concerned. Kingdoms won 
through the help of allies were to be divided among allies at least for 
the purpose of administering vast areas. The designations conferred 
on the rulers of various principalities of the vast kingdom, as found in 
the Thai version for example, would seem to be related closely to the 
nomenclature of provincial overlordships in the actual governmental 
system. 

As for the founding of new cities, this motif again would seem 
to be common in the context of Southeast Asian popular tales, and is 
also to be found in T.R. and H.S.R. Though it would seem to have 
been a general practice and policy for rulers during the mid 
medieval periods to clear new areas and to found their new ae s 
in the newly developed regions, this would seem to be particular 1 = 
with Southeast Asian kingdoms. It may be of interest to ERU No 
connection that in the case Of Thailand, before Bangkok = m 

E he present capital is officially known, there have been othe 
THER, aa i thaya (named after AYODHYA of 
capitals, namely, Thonburi, Ayu Bay i i (itself meaning 
the Rama story), Sukhothai, and even Cbieogms. 


‘new city”). 
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Ek Ms to sum up the diversen and parallels under the ten 
j i eadings in the preceding pages: For the twenty points o 
variation of the Tamil version and the Thai version from a 
Sanskrit version of Valmiki, there are no less than nineteen corres- 
ponding parallel motifs to be found in the Tamil and Thai versions 
(1. V.a,b,c,d; 2. V.a; 3. MLa,b; 4. IV.a,b,c,d; 6. IV.a; 7. V.a,b; 8, II.a: b, 
c,d; and 9. La.) E 


The main points of variation of the Tamil version from the 
Thai version are noticeable in regard to six motifs (1. IV.a; 2. IV.a; T. 
IL; 7. H.a; 10. ILa,b), five of which (exception being 7. ILa) are not 
to be found in the Sanskrit version either. 


Therefore, the possible source of the five motifs (concerning 
conception and birth of Sita, Ravana’s attempt to kil! Jatayu by fling- 
ing Sita’s ring OF Sita throwing her ring into the beak of Jatayu, 
Sità's ordeal by fire, particularly the question of who erects the fire, 


and, finally, the division of the kingdom by Phra RAM after victory 


over THOTSAKAN or Ravana) is to be sought possibly in other 
versions of the story, but not in the Sanskrit version of Valmiki. The 


question is whether the Malay version could provide any clues in 
N 


this respect. 

em that tbe Malay version, Hikayat Séri 

evidence which may throw some light on 

the corresponding motifs tO be found in 
d five motifs of 


Indeed it would se 
Rama, has some interesting 
this problem. Although : 
H.S.R. are not exact parallels of the above-mentione 
the Thai version, the j m to be clear connec- 
tions between the two versio i i d to the five motifs 
concerned. To S i pear to be similar, 
these may be menti in brief outline form: OL T.R. a titan In 

i AKANASUN) sweeps down 
ion of the sacrificial meal which is then eaten 
d she gives birth to A girl 


ickly cast away, because 
by King 
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relative of MAHARA A : 
or "asco in the ns a Crow robs one 
RAWANA who rae ENT ps give it to MAHARAJA 
DUDARI brings forth a id ai da RAWANA's wife MAN- 
à à a utiful daughter and it is feared th 
child will cause the death of : e, H ie 
waters to be rescued later d AS ae BS 3 
King CHONOK recovers SIDA after si m s 
pow. Te nen alt sixteen years with the help of a 
id: am om = : PAESI SAU) finds the casket containing 
| s engaged in morning worship. (c) When SATAYU 
(Jatäyu) boasts that he can be killed only with SIDA’s ring as a 
weapon, THOTSAKAN (Ravana) removes SIDA's ring and flings it 
at SATAYU. SITADEWI herself drops her ring into the beak of 
CT to serve as a sign of her forceful abduction by MAHA- 
RAJA RAWANA. (d) In T.R. SUKHRIP (Sugriva) is said to make 
the pyre for SIDA's ordeal. In H.S.R. it ts HANUMAN who 
erects the fire. (e) In T.R. Phra RAM is said to divide his vast 
kingdom among his allies, at the same time conferring titles denoting 
overlordships of the various principalities of the kingdom. In 
H.S.R. though there does not seem to be specific reference to the 
division of the newly enlarged kingdom, there are indications to 
suggest that in addition to bestowing rich treasures on his allies who 
refuse to return to their homes because of the affection they bear for 
him, SERI RAMA does acknowledge the assistance he has received 
from his allies by such gestures as bestowing a throne of equal height 
on JAMA MANTRI (the chief counsellor of MAHARAJA RAWANA)» 
he courtiers in accordance with their lineage, 
making LAKSAMANA beir to the throne and HANUMAN bis com- 
mander-in-chief. Thus, as seen in the near-similarities of the motifs, 
the Thai version and the Malay version would seem to have had 


notable connections with each otber. 


assigning posts to t 


comparative material relating to the 
i the points of similarity in regard to 
four versions of th a 
me-forms may be summed up as follows : KALAIKKOTTU 
rsion and KALAIKOT in the Thai version; 


Finally, in this section of 
e Rama story, 


certain nà 
MUNI in the Tamil ve 
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relative o ARĀ A 
f MAHARAJA RAWANA, in the form of a crow robs o 
ne 


of the six ric 2 
RAWANA iti ae 2d flies away to give it to MAHARAJA 
DÜDARI bri eats it; when MAHARAJA RAWANA’s wife MAN- 
e LM forth a beautiful daughter and it is feared that the 
use the death of her own father, she is cast away in th 
waters to be rescued later by King MAHARISI KALI 3 
King CHONOK recovers SIDA after si A UN 
"m À & ter sixteen years with the help of a 
2m n H.S.R. MAHARISI KALI finds the casket containing 
the enig when he is engaged in morning worship. (c) When SATAYU 
(Jatayu) boasts that he can be killed only with SIDA's ring as a 
weapon, THOTSAKAN (Ravana) removes SIDA's ring and flings it 
at SATAYU. SITADEWI herself drops her ring into the beak of 
CATAYU to serve as a sign of her forceful abduction by MAHA- 
RAJA RAWANA. (d) In T.R. SUKHRIP (Sugriva) is said to make 
the pyre for SIDA’s ordeal. In HSR. it ts HANUMAN who 
erects the fire. (e) In T.R. Phra RAM is said to divide his vast 
kingdom among his allies, at the same time conferring titles denoting 
overlordships of the various principalities of the kingdom. In 
H.S.R. though there does not seem to be specific reference to the 
division of the newly enlarged kingdom, there are indications to 
suggest that in addition to bestowing rich treasures on his allies who 
refuse to return to their homes because of the affection they bear for 
him, SERI RAMA does acknowledge the assistance he has received 
from his allies by such gestures as bestowing à throne of equal height 
on JAMA MANTRI (the chief counsellor of MAHARAJA RAWANA) 
assigning posts to the courtiers in accordance with their ts 
making LAKSAMANA heir to the throne and HANUMAN his comi 
mander-in-chief. Thus, as seen in the near-similarities of the motifs, 
the Thai version and the Malay version would seem to have bad 
notable connections with each other. 


Finally, in this section of comparative material relating to the 
four versions of the Rama story, the points of similarity 10 ERAN ES 

in name-forms may be summed up as follows: KALAIKKO z U 
a LAIKOT in the Thai version; 


MUNI in the Tamil version and KA 


s 
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relative of MAHARAJA RAWAN 


Of the six rice E 

TENA i RAJA RAWANA's wi 
m brings forth a beautiful daughter and it is uico 
c i = a 
p vocc of ies own father, she is cast away in ne 
King CHONOK weavers GORA A rn 
slong, Ts er sixteen years with the help of a 
hee ae at SI KAD iis the casket containing 
aan ee 

: a at he can be killed only with SIDA's ring as a 
weapon, THOTSAKAN (Ravana) removes SIDA's ring and flings it 
at SATAYU. SITADEWI herself drops her ring into the beak of 
CATAYU to serve as a sign of her forceful abduction by MAHA- 
RAJA RAWANA. (d) In T.R. SUKHRIP (Sugriva) is said to make 
the pyre for SIDA's ordeal. In HS.R. it ts HANUMAN who 
erects the fire. (e) In T.R. Phra RAM is said to divide his vast 
kingdom among his allies, at the same time conferring titles denoting 
overlordships of the various principalities of the kingdom. In 
H.S.R. though there does not seem to be specific reference to the 
division of the newly enlarged kingdom, there are indications to 
suggest that in addition to bestowing rich treasures on his allies who 
refuse to return to their homes because of the affection they bear for 
him, SERI RAMA does acknowledge the assistance he has received 
from his allies by such gestures as bestowing a throne of equal height 
on JAMA MANTRI (the chief counsellor of MAHARAJA RAWANA) 
urtiers in accordance with their lineage, 


A, in the form of a crow robs one 


assigning posts to the co th l 
making LAKSAMANA heir to the throne and HANUMAN his com- 
n-chief. Thus, as seen in the near-similarities of the motifs, 


mander-i 
ould seem to have had 


the Thai version and the Malay version W 
notable connections with each other. 
Finally, in this section of comparative material relating to the 
, 


four versions of the Rama story, the points of similarity in regard to 
T 

certain name-forms may be summed up as follows E KALAIKKOTTU 

MUNI in the Tamil version and KALAIKOT in the Thai verston; 
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TIRIPURAM i 
Version aan version and TRIPURAM in the Thai 
’ 1 . 1 
version; MULABALAM in the Tamil version and MULABALAM ; 
Thai m KUKAN in the Tamil version, a 
Tamil can p Ne e cer ie 
, SATAYU in the Thai versi NUT 
-— oe ersion, and Catayu in th 
y version; PARADAN in the Tamil version and BARADAN a 


in the Malay versi 
ersion would see. 2 
formis m to show connections of Tamil name- 


p — turn tothe problem of adaptation or diffusion’? and 
: : n43 in the Southeast Asian literary versions of the story 

heiquestion before us is how far could we consider that the parallel 
moitfs encountered in, say, the Tamil and the Thai versions, might 
have been the result of adaptation or diffusion from an earlier version 
and subsequent acculturation in a later version. 


; In an attempt to throw some light on this rather complicated 
question, an episode is chosen from the Tamil and the Thai versions 
and the motifs as represented in the selected passages atre compared 
in the following pages. The episode concerned is one to which a 
brief reference was made in section 2 of the comparative data above, 
namely, the one which describes how Rama and Sita happened to see 
each other for the first time and fell in love at first sight. First let 
t the Tamil passage translated into English, followed by the 


us look a 
containing the corresponding episode in 


translation of the passage 
the Thai version : 


42) A.L. Kroeber (‘Diff ‘usionism,’ Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences vol 5, 1931 

p 139-42) defines ‘diff usion' as a ‘process by which elements or systems of” 
culture are spread, by which an invention or a new institution adopted inone 
place is adopted in neighbouring areas... in some cases... until it may 


spread over the whole world.’ 


lished by the Sub-Committee of the Social 

i R. and Herskovits, M.J., 
f acculturation’ American Anthropologist voi 
f which is reproduced as an appendix 


43) According to the definitio! 
Science Resear 
‘A memorandum for 


1935 149-52, an outline O 

= ee JS Acculturation Gloucester. ass. 1958 PP 131-36, 
Ituration ehends those phenomena which result when groups of 
ad e into continuous first-hand contact, 


Rn a i e c = 
individuals i : nges in the original cultural patterns of either or both 
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RAMAVATARAM : I. Päla-käntam, 10, Mitilai-k-katci-p-patalam 


(The Sights in the City of Mithila) 


Verse 1. 

Now that the goddess of wealti (Sri), leaving her erstwhile 
abode of the spotless lotus-flower, has come down to reside in 
the city (of Mithila) in fulfilment of a reward for the city’s 
past penance, the flags fluttered from sturdy poles as though 
the fortified city extended her arms and was bidding welcome 
to the red-lotus-eyed lord (Rama) with the message, ‘Come 
Thou quickly, Come Thou quickly ” 


p 

They saw those pretty flags and streamers adorning the multi- 
sculptured mansions, and the flags fluttered as they were 
dancing like angels in the heavenly space, rejoicing that the god 
of virtue himself, seeing that there was no other being fit 
enough except Rama to wed the maiden of boundless beauty, 
had gone as emissary to escort him hither, and here he comes. 


V. 3. 

They saw the elephants with white tusks, hard as diamond, and 
with eyes emitting sparks of fire, fighting with one another 
furiously, like huge mountains heaving against each other. 


y. 5. 
Rama and others entered the city of Mithila, the golden walls 


of the city shining like red lotus-flower because the beautiful 


Sita was dwelling there. 


V. 6. 


They proceeded along the long stretch of the royal avenue of 


sions where young maidens with crescent-like foreheads 
sae away their golden ornaments because of their dislike 
2 i n they were in the company of their young men. 


for them whe 
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s Whe 


The avenue had become muddy and dusty because of the effusion 
of must of rutting elephants and of the froth of the speeding 
horses" mouth, and of the ceaseless movements of chariots on 
its path. 


14 WY, 


There were theatrical stages along the avenue where young 
maidens with slender waists were dancing to the tune of the 
makara vina. 


V. IH. 


There were long stretches of shops with a variety of goods 
including gems, gold, pearls, yak's teil, agaru wood, peacock 
feathers, and ivory, along streets meandering like the river 


Kaviri. 


V. 13. 
The horses were ceaselessly in motion with great speed, like the 


revolving potter’s wheel and the everlasting friendship of great 


men. Yet one could not see one horse from the other because 
of their great speed, just as to the discerning sages variously 
changing phenomena of the earth appear to be the same. 


(The royal visitors stop at the courtyard below the upper-storey 
of the royal ladies chambers) 


V. 14. 
The windows of the upper-storeys of the royal mansions shone 


i harp like the spear; their 

ith young maidens whose eyes were S pear; 
N mix e the bow of the god of love. Their ane 
dark as the beatles; their lips were red. They appeared a : 


window like so many moons. 


en moat which surrounded the golden palace 


RL er the Ganges river, andit 
i ka. It was as deep as * 
of Kipp tha eplendour of the Naga land (or the heavenly pu 
NUN in its waters the rows of mansions that were 
yr 


enough for the gods to stay- 
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1223: 


They saw the Courtyard where the swans walked majestically 
by the side of the upper-storey of the mansions where Sita of 
golden splendour, flowery fragrance, honey-like sweetness and 
song-like happiness was tc be seen. 


V. 24. 
Now that the peerless goddess of wealth (Sri) herself is here as 
Sita there is none to choose and to compare with Sita. 


V. 35. 

The young maiden of unimaginable charm, standing by the 
window of the lofty mansion, and the lord standing below, he 
looked and she also looked; their eyes ate into each other; their 


hearts were united. 


V. 36. 
Her spear-like eyes penetrating the sturdy shoulders of Rama, 
Räma’s red lotus-like eyes too made a deep impression on the 


goddess-like Sita. 


V. 37. 
They were bound to each other by t 
drawing each other together, they enter! 


heir looks, their hearts 
ed each other's heart. 


y. 38. 

Sitä with an invisible waist and faultless Rama became one 
soul, though of two bodies. There is no need to say much 
2 . . . » 
about their love after their reunion now since their parting at 
their abode on the dark sea with the great serpent as their bed. 


V. 39. 


sita was standing like a painted 
her eyes even on w 
d full of thoughts of the beautiful Sita. 


picture for she looked at Rama 
ithout winking ce. Ráma soon moved on with 

wi 

the sage, with his min 
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E RT vanished out of sight, Sita felt helpless and unable to 
ntrol her passion for Rama, like any other maiden who is in 
love; her mind now sought after Rama. 


V. 42. 


Sità suffered from love-sickness. Not being able to confide in 
anybody else, she sobbed within her own heart. 


V. 51. 
Her maids-in-waiting asked what caused this illness, but they 
were not able to know. 


y. 53. 

Sità began to moan and lament, remembering the image 
of Rama, his appearance, his hair, his pillar-like arms, his red 
lotus-like eyes; his resemblance to the cloud with the bow of 


Indra (rain-bow). 


V. 60. 

During this sickness 
nosense. She woul 
gone now." 


of love, Sita would utter words that made 
d prattle to herself, ‘here he is; alas, be is 


V. 61. 

The sun, the source of ancient heat, withdr 
rays towards himself and being unable to b 
passion sank beneath the ocean. 


ew his long arms of 
ear the heat of Sita's 


y. 62. 

As the evening descended 
love-sickness grew worse; 
with great intensity. 


it brought no relief to Sita. Her 
the fire of the passion now raged 


RAMAKIAN: Book 14 (in Vol.D pp. 381-382. 


‘Phra Ram (together with Phra Lak and the sage) crossed, E 
over the stream and proceeded winding along the meadow in A 
hrough the great forest and arrived at the mighty 7 


their journey t i 
city a Mithila, and directly entered the city's gates. 
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Thus Phra Ram looke 
which was gay like the joy 
edifices, mansions and shops 
There were gay 
women. 


d intently at the city of Mithila 


ful heavenly land, There were 


i Situated neatly along the avenues 
and noisy crowds of citizens, both men and 


There were also stables for elephants and horses. There 


were arenas too in which the mighty elephants tested thei 
strength. = 


yal umbrellas; the flags were waving and shining 
forth as though they were beckoning the royal visitor (with the 
Words), *we beseech Your Majesty to be gracious enough to 
make haste and proceed; Your Majesty will have the gracious 
maiden, Sida (Sita).’ 

Bewildered and being in a doubtful frame of mind as to 
what was in store for him, the royal visitor walked on, at the 
same time casting his glance to look at the royal palace which 
was like the mansion of Indra. Its five towers of crystal 
combined with gold shone with the gabled roofs and golden 
images on four directions, supported by the figures of naga motif 
standing upright. 

Phra Ram admired the golden crystal gem at the royal 
window, unforgettably beautiful like the goddess. Phra Ram’s 
eyes met with those of Sida; glamorous charms combined to 
bind their hearts tightly together. 


Thus, the youthful Sida, on the upper-storey of the mansion, 
rejoicing and glancing furtively through the aperture of the 
latticed window while being hidden, triumphantly met her royal 
eyes with those of the four-armed Phra Ram. Love, till then 
restrained, gushed forth, as Sida was indeed accustomed to be 
seated at the feet of her lord in her previous existence. 

Boundless love and longings sprang forth in the heart of 
the young and beautiful maiden just now. 


Thus, Phra Ram conferred his bless 
iden, like fire touching her heart. 


ing of boundless love 
Phra 
on the auspicious ma 
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Ram could not stop to gaze intently, but looked only for a 
moment and at the same time not seeming to look, before Phra 
Lak could call him to attention; he turned and walked, at the 
same time having a glance at the balcony window with longing 
and love, and proceeded along with the sage until they arrived 
at the hall of ceremonies. 


f Thus, elegant Sida fell in love at the very first sight of 
the Ruler with the Wheel (Cakri), upon whom she had not 
placed her eyes directly, but only glanced sideways through the 
corner of her eyes, looking furtively. She now suffered much 
from great pangs of love; she disliked everything; she moaned 
and groaned. She did not see Phra Ram returning the same way 
(again). The youthful maiden was sorrowful and longed for 
him. 

When she was questioned by someone who wanted to 
know (what was wrong with her) she felt bashful and could not 
utter any words. Countless memories of the earthly lord came 
into her mind. Love bound them both together.” 


COMPARISON OF MOTIES 
The chief characters of attractio £ desc 
by the authors of both versions are obviously RAMA and SITA. The 
motifs employed by the Tamil poet, Kamban, to convey the images of 
the two characters are the following : (a) Rama had lotus eyes. 
(The relationship of lotus blooms with the godhead, Visnu or Tirumal 
mil, whose ‘seventh’ manifestation Rama was supposed to be, 
is further stressed in a subsequent reference to the goddess of weal 
S Tirumakal in Tamil, the consort of Visnu, 
i in the city of Mithila as Sitä). (b) 
pee ee = Ts of Eo beauty, of golden 
t a waist as to be invisible. (c) The city 
nd gay capital city of a 
t glowed and shone 
f the royal resident 
] mansion 


n in this episode as described 


je cs 


as in Ta 
MH that is, Sri or Laksmi, or 
* 


sita is described as a you 
splendour and of so slender 
of Mithila is made to appear as 2 busy a 
powerful kingdom; it Was fortified with walls tha 
as though by reflection of the golden splendout = \ : 
of divine origin. (d) The moat which surrounded the roy 
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M M the multi-sculptured mansions around, which looked 
Tm odes of the gods in the naga land or in the heavens. (e) 
vola ee mU MR D E 
addressed to the royal visit | Je a bo hs 5 
along wee ee > The various sights in the royal avenue 
PE or re passing eren. their attention: 
: m the windows of which young maidens 
were watching the sights below; (g) the shops where a variety of 
goods could be obtained; (h) the royal sporting arenas for the elephants 
and horses to prove their prowess; (i) the wayside theatrical stages 
where dancers were performing; (j) the ceaseless movements of 
chariots raising a cloud of dust. (k) As the visitors were thus on 
their way to the palace of the king of Mithila, Rama stopped for a 
moment in the courtyard right below the window of the upper-storey 
of the royal ladies’ chamber; (1) his eyes encountered the eyes of Sita 
who adornedthe window as a goddess of light. (m) That very moment 
their hearts were united; though of two bodies, they became of one 
soul. (n) It was indeed a reunion of Tirumal (Visnu) and Tirumakal 
(Sri or Laksmi) whose manifestations they were in the present birth. 
(0) As Rama moved on with his companions and his mind full of 
thoughts of beautiful Sita, she herself became hopelessly ill with love 
(p) She groaned and lamented over the 
he questions of her 
on for her 


and longing for Rama. 
absence of Rama. (q) She could not answer t 
anxious lady companions who wanted to know the reas 

(r) Sita, delirious with love, seemed to imagine that Rama 
l around and so she would prattle such words as ‘Now here 
(s) She sun-set brought no relief, in 
with Rama, and 


illness. 
was stil 


he is; alas he is gone now 12 
fact it was more agonising to Sitä who was in love 


in his absence she loathed everything else. 

oyal author of the Thai Ramakian, has 
e with tbe following motifs: (a) Räma 
manifestation of Näräyana, entered the mighty city oi 
nger brother (Laksmana) and the sage (Vi$vami- 
ful city looked gay like the heavenly land, (c) 
hose of Indra, (d) with shops, (e) stables for 


King Rama I, the r 
chosen to present the episod 
who was à 
Mithila with bis you 
tra). (b) The power 
with mansions such as t 
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elepuano and horses, situated neatly (f) along the royal avenue 
which was thronged (g) with noisy and gay crowds of men aud 


women; (h) there were also arenas where the elephants fought to 


nn m 


prove their strenpjli (i) Then, there were the flags, hoisted upon 
the poles and tiered umbrellas, fluttering as though they were welcom- 
ing the divine and royal visitor with the words *May it please Thy 
Majesty to hurry and proceed to receive the princess Sita’. (j) The 
mansions, such as those of Indra, with five towers and gabled roofs 
with naga Or makara motifs, Were fine structures of architecture 
admired by the royal visitor. (k) At the latticed window of the royal 
mansion there stood a golden, crystal gem, Sita. (I) It was then that 
Rama’s eyes met with the furtive glance of Sita, unleashing countiess 
charms which combined to bind their hearts together, (m) for after 
all, she was already accustomed to be seated at her lord’s (Narayana’s) 
feet in her former existence as Sri or Laksmi. (D) Sita’s heart was 
aglow with love as though it had been touched by fire as indeed it was 
by the rays of the divine Rama. (o) She suffered much from longing 
for Rama, who however did not seem to return to pass by the same 
way again. (p) Again she was too bashful to say anything to ber 
lady companions who wanted to know what had caused her illness 
(of love). (9) Her heart and mind were full of countless impressions 
and remembrances of the lord with whom she had fallen in love at 


the very first sight.** 


os Sada, 


g the motifs occurring in the above two 


Now, in comparin i 
lar motifs have been used in 


seem that though simi 
er wishes to acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
valuable help and assistance extended to bim by Mr. E.H.S. Simmonds, 
Reader in Thai, and Mr. p.J. Bee, Lecturer in Thai, at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, when he attended the extremely 
uable courses given by them on the Thai language and literature In the 
f Southeast Asia during the year 1966-1967. 
hank Mr. E.H.S. Simmonds for his valuable help in 
some passages in the Thai Ramakian. The author, asa complete 
«ner in the field of Thai language and literature, would like to seek the 
ne eae of scholars for any errors made in the translation of the passage 


oncerned for which he alone should be held responsible. 
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different combinations both passages have also some diff. 


of their own. erent motifs 


one which is mie ere Mg ec 
à ue he others, namely, the motif refer- 
ring to the flags fluttering from poles (and the tiered umbrellas) as 
por they were welcoming the royal and divine visitor to the city 
ol Mithila to receive Sita, Though this motif is so strikingly similar 
it would nevertheless seem to have received an added refinement " 
the hand of the roya! poet King Rama I, to the effect that the image 
conveyed is one of flags fluttering from the tiered royal umbrellas in 
addition to the ordinary flag-masts. The additional refinement is 
understandable in view of the fact that, though tbe white umbrella 
has been a common emblem of royalty in South and South-east Asia 
since early times, the tiered royal umbrella is particularly a noteworthy 
feature of the Thai royal regalia. (Tbe multi-tiered royal umbrella 
is believed to have been a development from the traditional practice 
of kings symbolically adding their own umbrellas on top of those of 


former rulers).* 


Again, to cite another motif in the Thai version, the description 
of the royal mansion as having gabled roofs decorated with the zaga or 
makara motif is obviously in consonance with a style of architecture 
which has been typical of the Thai tradition. 

From these two instances it would seem that in literary 


n as indeed in artistic or even linguistic acculturation, the 


acculturatio 
ho choose to adopt 


final treatment often rests with the people w 
elements from other sources. 


Now, as for the motif of a man and a woman falling in love 
at first sight. This is probably one of the oldest motifs in the cultural 
traditions of the world's peoples, and especially so in the Tamil 
literary tradition and probably in the Thai literary tradition as well. 
It is also of some interest to note that this mo would in fact seem 
to be in contradistinction to an opposite motif, which we may eger 
across elsewhere, namely, the prohibition against seeing the prospective 
bride or the bridegroom, which is known to LE enforced even E. 
supernatural sanction of punishment for infringing such a taboo. In 


5) See Quaritch Wales, H.G., Siamese State Ceremonies London 1931 pp 93-95. 
45) See , 
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northern parts of India,*6 can we surmise that the possible exist 

of such a taboo probably prevented the inclusion of its opposite es 
| (namely, that of the prospective bride and groom seeing each Mo 
| before marriage) in the Ramayana of Valmiki who seems to have 
| confined himself merely to the narration of how Rama won the hand 
| of Sita at an archery contest which was a special form of the svayam- 
| 
j 


1 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| view of the fact that such a taboo is known to have existed in t! 
e ex he 
| 


vara (‘self-choice’) type of gandharva marriage, though concluded 

subsequently by the performance of the rites of religious marriage? Be 

that as it may, it is nevertheless a noteworthy feature that both the 

Tamil and Thai versions have seen fit to include such a popular motif 
. in keeping with their ancient traditions. 


The problem of adaptation or diffusion and acculturation is 
indeed beset with many complexities, and it is not at all easy to 
pin-point the diff used elements and the manner of their acculturation. 
It has been argued by folklorists that, given a similar state of 
taste, fancy, similar beliefs, similar circumstances, 2 “similar? tale 
might conceivably be evolved in regions remote from each other. 
Just as similar patterns of art have been independently evolved, so 
similar cosmic myths, similar fables, riddles, proverbs, customs, and 
institutions may have been independently evolved. 


However, where the similar incidents, similar motifs, and 
etails are more numerous (as we have seen is the case in the 
), independent invention may be difficult 
to argue but some form of diffusion may be considered possible. 
When the chain and sequence of events or motifs keeps close to a 
given type, one may regard such elements of the story as probably 
borrowed or transmitted. In the chain of such sequence of E 
one may see borrowing OF transmission of the elements concerned SO — 
on from possible coincidence. 
the agreement (or variation) in regard to 
i nolifs OT sequence of eventsin the SECEDE ESS of the story 
Que , ot be indifferent to the individual literary merits 
cod dE and to the constructive art which is bound to 
the 
- A.L., The Wonder 1 p 165-70. 


similar d 
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ee mods are the same, for the combination of moti; e 

cidents ma « "E 
Pa may indeed take almost any form. Even if the same E x 

ifs a i JO gi i | 
e re T In two given literary works we may still be ee 
ve and appreciate the origi iti 

ginal qualities of combinati 
elements in different gui i pie 
guises. Various motifs m i 

; ay appear in vari 
es i rious 
: e ene these may undergo kaleidoscopic change. The 
incidents o molifs would be the bits of coloured gems; shaken, they 
would fall into a variety of attractive forms. py 


, iee is also another feature of diffusion and acculturation 
which is worthy of note. Though incidents or motifs of the 
common store may be interwoven in any form, at the same time 
certain forms or combinations may in the course of time gain 
currency as the fittest, and these may be retained and more widely 
spread than the others. In other words, some form of the motifs 
may be judged by the skilled narrators or composers as the fittest, 
and they would survive. The story-tellers are known to have always 
been making varied combinations, ihe best and the most dramatic of 
which often survive: a good type of motif, once hit upon, is diffused 
widely, though we cannot be so fortunate as to be aware of the name 
and home of the combiner or the date of the combination. 
with all the many variations to be found in several 
versions of a popular tale, it is remarkable that the tale should retain a 
definite enough quality to be considered a real entity. This is perhaps 
because the characteristic incidents or motifs of the story, though 
varied, are still so constant that it is not difficult to recognise their 
type in spite of the almost kaleidoscopic variations they have 
It is also of interest to note that the variations deal with 


rent fashion; sometimes appearing as part 
and at other times 


Again, 


assumed. 
materials handled in diffe 
of local environment, legend, and traditions, 


receiving local literary treatment. 
As Stith Thompson has obse 
is not uniform in various parts of th 


culture, tales are not mere creatures O 
and are affected by the nature O 


rved so aptly, the telling of tales 
e world. Like other elements of 
f chance; they exist in time and 
space, f the land where they have been 
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Finally, y i 
Y, we may conclude this paper with a few observations 


on the name-forms in the context of diffusion of a tale a 


As far ; : nd its moti, 
ar as popular tales in oral traditions are concerned, t e 
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-—— he characte 
tales are usually anonymous; similarly the pl E 
and often nameless. How i ne PM 
"s : ; owever, this very fact that the tales are first 
mebody’ later enables people i i 

ple in various regions to add 
names to such characters and places. The characters thus may have 
new names attached to them and obtain a new local habitation 
wherever they may ‘wander’; often the stories consisting of such 
characters crystallise around a famous name, human, heroic, or divine 


The characters of literary versions, on the other hand, would 
seem to be named more often than not; indeed they are usually 
identified as national or regional cultural heroes. Similarly the events 
are localized. (Even if the events should occur in distant parts, the 
narrators have their own ways of placing emphasis on the immediate 
environment in relation to the distant regions.) Therefore we may 
not be far wrong to say that in literary versions of popular tales such 
as that of Ráma, the names and places, particularly their forms, may 
well be and often are the latest and not the original feature. This 
would probably explain the diverse name-forms to be found in the 
various versions concerned. At the same time if certain name-forms 
occur in similar form, it would be reasonable to surmise that the 
similarity may be due to diffusion or transmission from an earlier 


literary work. IR 
The Folktale New York 1946 pp 13-14. 
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